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"a Two PAR T s. 


PART 1 Collected and digeſted for the weak Ap- 
prehenſions of CHILDREN in their firſt Steps 
to Learning. 

Parr II. Aims at a farther HEIL Y, when their 


CaPACI1TIES are grown ſtronger, And may 
Lo haha gem Seb 


By S. HAR JL AND, 2 Maſter in | Norwich: 


Take fat hold of Iaftriflion, let her not go; keep 
her, for ſhe is thy Life, Prov. iv. 13. 
For Wiſdom is better than Rubies , and al the Things 


that may be oy red, are not ta be compared to ity 
Prov. viii. 11. 
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EFACE 


AN have been the Attempts of Labo- 
*—ay 0s School-Maſters, and others, to fa- 
1/7 [ER cil:tate The Art of Reading, and ren- 
Se der it eaſy, to the Capacities of Children: 
| wherein, mot of them affirm, the la#t 
Exactneſs, and more Plain and Complete Me- 
. thods, than were ever before publiſhed. . 
This, pretends to no ſuch Thing : But the Bookſeller, 
calling for the Third Edition, I have (after almost 
Twenty Tears Experience this Way) made ſome Alte- 


rations and Additions ;, finding ſeveral Deficiencies in 


what I had formerly done. And have, to the beſt 
of my Judgment, gather d (like the now faſhionable 
Bee) from every Flower, what I thought might prove 
moFt beneficial and eaſy,both to the Maſter and Scholar. 
Gradually carryirs on the Sounds, the Letters make, 
in their different Poſitions in the Engliſh Tongue: 
With a Practice of Reading in ſhort Sentences, ( where 
the Senſe is not to be minded, as not ſo requiſite 
as the Repetition of what has been before learn d) 
From the mo#t eaſy, to the moF#F difficult of our Mo- 
noſyllables : With which Children ought to be per- 
 fettly. acquainted, before they come to the Diuiaing of, 
Words into Syllables. | | * 
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The PREFACE | 
2 The Rules for which, I have ſet down as they are 

commonly taught; tho I mut own, that dividing of 
Words into Syllables, is no where ſo uſeful, as when 


ſubſervient to truePronunciation ; but how far ſuch Rules 
come ſhort of the Matter, may be inſtanced in above 
a Thouſand Examples, as, Ir-re-fra-ga-ble, He- ro- 
do- tus, Or-tho-gra-phy, A-na-lo-gy, &c. in every 


of which, if pronounced as divided, the Accent would 


Fe perfectly diſplaced; and tis generally, with no ſmall 
aificulty, that we perſuade Children to pronounce em 
true, as, Ir-ref- ra- ga- ble, He-rod-o-tus,Or-thog-ra- 
phy, A-nal-o-gy, when ſuch Diviſion is directly contrary 


ro the Rule we lay before them : To remedy this Incon- 
: wenience, 1 have, in the fir gt. Part of my Examples, 


collefted only ſuch Words, whoſe Pronunciation is exact- 


Hy correſpondent to the Rules: And in the latter Part, 
where they diſagree, I have put them in one Column, 


divided according to Rule, and in the other, according 
to their juſt Pronunciation. To which, I have now ad- 
ded a larger Collection, from Two to Eight Syllables ; 
and placed as accented, either on the Firſt, Second, 


or Third Syllable, &c. 


The Second Part of the Book contains an Iatro- 
duftion to the maſt material Parts of Speech; a Catalogue 
ef Words alike in Sound, but different in Senſe and Spel- 


ling; a Collection (from ſome of the beſt Maſters of 
our Language) of the different kinds of our Stile, both 


in Proſe and Verſe, viz. Divinity, Phyloſophy, 


Ethicks, Hiſtorv, Epiſtles, News, Mythology, 


- Cc, together with a Catalogue of all the Engliſh 
| Monoſyllables, in 'a new and uſeful Order. 


Nom, tho this Miſcellaneous Collection may ſeem 


to ſome Perſons ſ. mewhat different from the Nature of 
& Spelling- Boo b; and it may be objected, har Children 
aero ways likely to be acquainted with theſe abſtruſe 


Parts 
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The PREFACE. 2 


Pay 


4 Parts of Knowledge, at the ſame time they are learn- 
f Wl i Read. To which I anſwer, that ſince Imi- 
2 tation and Memory are the firſt Things they ſeem to 
be acquainted with, their Minds ought not (if it can 
: be avoided) to be furmſh'd with any thing, their riper 
" Years may be aſhamed of : The Examples thereof are 
Y moſtly choſen” from ſuch Perſons, whoſe Eminency in 
Learning has been generally allow'd of; wherein, if 
ny Judgment has faild, J hope the Reader will be ſo 
7 kind to conſider, that Perſons employ'd about this Af 
a, are not always ſent from the great Serainaries of 
y Learning. 


* That 1 may quit my ſelf for chuſing ſuch Variety of 
„ ile; it mi be obſervd that Children, and even 
- I Perſons of riper Tears, make ſo little difference in their 
'» MW manner of Reading, that the Hearer is commonly at a 
» %%, to know what Subject they are d:ſcourſing of: A 
7 If Reprcof of this Nature, Plutarch takes notice, 
nat Demoſthenes gave to a Perſon, who being 
3 | bearer, came to ask his Advice: The Fellow too 
„ || in:concernedly relating the Blows ile had rece:7'd 

om h.. Adverſary, Sure, ſaid Demeſthenes, thou 
- | h> gacker'd nothing of ail this thou talkeſt of; 
upon which he framed his Voice, and cry d out 
—-paſſionately, How, Demoſthenes ! have 1 ſuffer d 
f I 2:b::9? Ay marry, reph'd ke, now J hear the 
h | Voice of one that has been beaten : Of ſo great 
'> I Conſequence towards the gaining of Belief, did he eſteem 
'> i the Tone and Action of the Speaker. 3 


— 


Si vis me flere, dolendum primum eſt ipſi tibi. 
74 Every Speaker muſt put on the Paſſion he would 
fl raiſe in his Hearer. 
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le PREFACE... 
Mor is it the exatt Stopping only, that gives this 
Beauty to Expreſſion ;, but an eaſy and natural Turn or 
Change of the Voice, which is gain'd, either by being 
judge of the Senſe of what we Read, and ſo framing 
our Voice according to the Matter, or by the Fur; but 
Children are only capable of the Latter : This being by 
Imitation only, and that never failing School- Maſter 
Practice. For, as the Learned Mr. Lock ſays, No 
body 1s made any thing by hearing of Rules, or 
laying them up in his Memory; 'tis Practice 
muſt ſettle the Habit of doing, without reflect- 
ing on the Rule. 
Thoſe that have to do with young Children, may 
erceive how their Minds open by degrees, and that 
lis Exerciſe alone that opens them, and theſe practi- 
cal Methods of Learning, if they are accuſtomed to 
them in the Beginning, will rarely miſs of influencing 
of them all their Lives. | | 
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Engliſh SPELLIN Book. 
of os LETTERS. 
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The TWwaN Tv S1 x Crake, are e 
into two Sorts, "which are called Vomels and 
Conſonauts. | | 


POW E LS. are. 8 which. make ful 

and perfect Sounds of chemſe ves; whence 

they have the Names of, Vowels, Voices, or vo- 
cal 2 


. 


. in the F ure differs but the 2 in Sund. 
No Engliſh 1585 ending i in naked. i, 
7 wa add e, or in their Room place * 


Two of theſe Vowels, joyr''d together in O.. 
Sound or Breath, are caiPd Dipthongs; of which 
there are two Sorts, Proper and Improper. 5X 


Of 1 Proper. 


When of two Yowels the compounded Sound, 

Fully in one Syllable is found, 5 
Of both partaking, yet diſtin from all : | 
This 1 we a double Vowel, or Dipthong call. 


ai, ei, oi, ee, oo, au, eu, ou. 


Ai the End of Words ay, ey, oy, aw, ew, Ow. 


ai ei oi > C aid eight oil 
DO 8 5 
ey oy ſay key boy 


All 


1 


L ow 


The Engliſh Nell. Beal. ; be. 


au paul feud loud . 

be mY 7 

aw - on . " Ha mew how. 
o Ä“ food 


But if 2 . of one be heard alone. 91 


Tis then iniproperly ſo call'd, we own, 
Tho of the Proper, it before made one. 


For the Iuy ROD EN Dipthongs have but one Vowel. 
perfectly 3 8 2 


ea? in eaſe, peu 1 
Grinded like 85 1 
eo in people, feolf kt 


in fiend, thief. 
in oat, boat. | 
in bruiſe, fruit. 


ie ſounded like 
oa ſounded like 


ui ſounded like 0 


. © VL oL-2 


in guile, guide, Cc. 


But more at theſe and the former will be ſeen 


in the Catalogue of the Monoſyllables. 


A TriPeTHONG is when three Vowels are in 
one Sound or Sy llable, as in Beauty, Adieu, &. 

The Vowels that make a Dipthong are for the 
moſt part ſounded together, as in Faith, Eu-nuch 3 
but in theſe Words, Laity, Moſaick-mork, Deity, 
Moiety, Reenter, Reiterate, Beatitude, Creator, Real, 
Theatre, and ſuch like, andin moſt: Proper Names . 
in the BIB L EF, they are to be ſounded eng 


A Conſonant no proper Sgund obtains; 
But from its ſounding with, its Name it gains 


For a. ConNSONANT is A Letter: which maketh: 
z0Sound without theHelp.of aVowel.and for that: 5 
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Wu EI eg 
ay _ v4. 
be — — — — 
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thus ſounded : 


* A Wn * F; 85 EET 5 - . 
— B Apa che. Gen. AAS df. eo croton, Wa 
Fe 3 w — 
— 5 * 41 * by 
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= The Engliſh Speling-Book. 
; reaſon called Conſonants, which ſignifies ſound- 
ing with, and are as follow : 


bedfghjklmnpqrotumay 
When , v, and y, are Conſonants, my are 


jan, jet, jil, jot, june, 
A VAIN, vex, vine vote, vul, 
Pasa, ye, yo, yard yet, TG: 

C, before a, o, u „ tilt ſounded is 

Like k; before e, i, and y, like s. 


Like b. , co, cu, $a To cot, cut, 
Like 5. ce, ci, cy, cell, cit, cyprus. 


The Letter g, before a, o, and u, 

Still hard is found, as in ga, go gu; 
For all Words, where the ſo fter Sund we "fre, 
Before a, o and u, are writ with je. 


va, vi, ve, vo, vu 


ja, je, ji, jo, ju, 8 
48 


The Letter g, before a, e, 1, is ſounded hard 


thus, ghee, as ga, go, gu, gad, gone, gun; before e, i, 
„it is ſometimes, but not always, founded ac. 


cording to its uſual Name, gee, as ge, gi, gy, gen- 


tle, gin-ger, gy-ant ;, but to theſe there are many 


Exceptions, as get, give, gild, gird, girl, &c. and 
is commonly ſo o ſounded i in che Proper Names 


in the B1BLE. 


939 + its Sound, 25 n que and * 
And ne er is writ without à following u 


It ends no Words without an e, as Pique; Coblique. s 


So ends cinque, cirque, barque, riſque, antique, 
A Syllable's à complete and perfect Sound, 

In which one ſingle, or one double Vowel's found; - 

Or either jan d with Conſonants, and ſpoke 

An ane _ ſole Breathing, as in Cloke, 


& 835 
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i. bes Maid 


The | Engliſh Helene Ber. . 
For a SyYIIAII I is a continued uninterruß- 
ted Sound in Speech, made at one ſingle motion 
of the Breath, without any ſtop, pauſe or delay, 
as in Diſ-dain-ful-neſs, you "ſte are four diſtw&. 
Sounds or Syllables. Therefore 


As many Vowels as emit 4 PLS 
So many Syllables in Words are found 
Eight Letters in ſome Syllables we find, 
And no more Syllables in Words ae joyn'd. 


As Re-con-ci-li-a-ti-on, In-com-pre-hen-ſ bi-li-ty, &c. 


A Syllable may contain (in our Ergliſh Tongue) 
any number of Letters under Nine, as J, or Toru, 
muSt, think, though, brought, ſtrength. 

Any of the five Vowels make a Syllable, but 
Conſonants without a Vowel ſpell nothing, as for 
Example, biet, biſs, whch, Trd, plck; but if you add 
the Vowel a to the firſt, it makes black, e to the 
ſecond, bleſs, i to the third , which, o to the TY 
Lord, tothe fifth, pluck. 


NN NMRA read 


The INTRO DU c rio, with Sounds or & Me. 
/ ables compounded of Two Letters only. 


EF y. 5 8 1 0 u 7 
ab eb ib ob ub af ef f aff 
ba be bi bo bu by [fa fe fi fo fu fy: 


ac ec ic Oc uc |ag eg ig . oz ug 
ca co ca co cu |ga go ga go gu 
ce ci ce ei cy [ge gi ge i 
ad ed id od ud jah eh ah eh oh | 
da de di do du dy ha he ho hu hy 
2 al 


r ao U for ol 0... / 4c ac. ] #0 =» ³ñ̊ cc Ammon aa AG 
- * ” 5 
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= The Engliſh Spe b. 
2 15 Ee 13 0 u 7 4 0 u y 
ak ek ik ok uk Ita te ti to tu ty 
- ka ke ki ko ' ku ky [ſax ex ix ox ux 
el il? ol ul ra xe xi xo xu xy 
es ht lb I Jaz eZ. iz oZ uz 
am em im om um;|zZa ze Zi zo zu Z 
ma me mi mo mu my fai ei oi 
an en in on un {ja ge 1 ok ju jy 
na. ne ni no nu ny fay ey oy 
Ap ep ip op up fa. JE YO... 
Pa 25 5 * pu py lau eu ou 
ar er or ur fav ey . iv o uv 
ra re d ri a ru ry va ve vi vo vu vy 
AS es is os us aw ew ow 4 00 
ja ſe ii fo ſu [wa we wi wo uy 
at et it ot ut qua que qui quo 
A O y ui oa ie y u. 


ai ei oi au eu ou ee OO. ea oa eo. 
| A ey oy ow ew ow. 


au ai ou ey ow Oi ew aw Oy ei oy eu. 


bidfhgmklncpjaſres 
Y x 2 &. 


© LETTERS jon d. 
fl fl fi it | ! ff T. K. 


eee ieee 
8 alles and . ords of Tivo and Three Letters. 


Ba bab ba vid bat ba bag bas ba bat bay 
be bed beg be bek be bet bel be bey N 
bi bid by big bin bi bit by 4: 2M 1 


a * s bo 
+4 5 . 4 
* 4 5 


"The Engliſh Spelling. Bool. 3 
bo bob bo bog bol boo bo bow, boy * 
bu bud bug bu buc bun bu buk bur but 2 0 
Ca cat car ca cap can ca cal cac caw cay 
co cob co coi co cog coo col con co cow coy 
cu cub cu cud cu cuff cul cum cu cup cut cur 
ce cel ce ci cid ci cit ci cid cy ce cel cit. f 

Da dab dad dag da dac dam dap daw day 
de deb dec dee def den de der det de dew 
di did dig di dil dim din di dip dis dic diz 
do dod do dog doc dol doo don dot dow doi 
du dul du dug duf du duc dun dul du dux. 
Fa fac fag fa fan fa far fat fai 
fe fed fe fel fen fee fet fe few fe fez 
fi fib fig fil fin fi fir fit fy fix 
fo fob fog fo foh fop for fox fo foo foy fou 
fu fub fun fu ful fu fur fu fuz. 

Ga gad ga gag ga gap ga gat ga gaw gay 
g0 on go gog go gor go gon go got goo 
. gu gul gu gum gu gun gut gu gur guz guy 

e gee gi gin gi gy ge gi gin ge gee 
: Ha had hac Tia 'A hah hal ha Fas 1 5 hay 
he hec he hel he hen he hep her he hew hey 
3 | hi hid hic hi hil him hi hin hip hi his hit 
bo hob hod ho hoc hog ho hop ho hot hoy how 
hu huf hu hug hu huc hut hu hum hu huz. 
Ja jac ja jag jan ja jar ja jaw jay 
je jet je jew je jea jet je jex | 
Iii jis ji ji ji jik ji jig 7 
jo job jo jod joa jog jo jot joy 
ja jub ju jug ju jus ju jut. 
Ka ke kel ke ken ke ket key kee kew ky 
ki kid ki kil kit kin ky ko ku ky. 
La lad la lac lag lam la lap law lay 
le led leg le let lee lect lea lew 
Þ lib lid li lic lig li lin bp ly 
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10 lob loc lo log lok lo loi loo lod lot low b 
lu lud lug lu luf lu lul lu lux. 
Ma mad mal man map mar mas maw may 
me meg men me mel met me mes mew 
mi mid mi mil mi mis mit my | 
mo mob mog mok mol mop mos moi mow Ü 
mu mud mut mu mug muc mum mu mur mus. 
Na nab na nag nan na nap nat nay 
ne ned nec ne nel ne nep net new 
no nod no nog nol no nor noi not now 
ni nip nic nit ny nu nub nun nu nux. 
Pa pad pac pa pap pat pa paw pa pax pay 
pe pec pen pe pet pea pe ped pew pr, 
pi pic Pls pi pil pin pi pit pix py 820 
po pod pol po pot pop po poi pox pow poo. 
pu puf pug pu pul pun pu pus pur pu put. 
Qua quac qua quaf quag quai 
que quel que qui quic qui quil quip quoy. 
Ta tan tac ta tag tap ta tar tax taw 
te ten tel tea ti tin tid ti tik tif tin ti tip 
to tod tol to tom tos to toy too toẽ- 
tu tub tu tug tup tu tuz. 
Va val va van vat ve vel vee vex vea 
vi vin vy vo vox vo voi vow vu vul vu. 
Wa wad wa wag wan war was wa wax way 
we wed we well wen we wet wey 
wi wig wic wi will win wi wit wy. 
wo won wo wot woa WOO. | 
Sa ſad ſam fa ſap fit fa faw ſay 
ſe ſed ſee ſet ſe ſex ſea ſel few 
ſi ſik fi fin ſo ſob ſod ſu ſud ſuc. 
Ra rac ra rag ra raw re red re rew 
ri rib ri rig ro rob ro rod ru rub ruff. 
Ya yap ya yar yau ye yel yes a = yew 
21 yon you yo yoo, | 
Za zee 201 Zi 20 200 zOy« | Short 


— 


— 


cl cla cle cli elo clu cly claw clew clou clay 
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Short Leſſons, repeating the foregoing Words. 


JE not bad my Boy, but bid him go his. 
Way, ſo as he may get a new Bag. 

Let me go for the Cow; and if I get the Cup 
or Cap, I will cut the Cur if I can. 

He may make a din ; but do not you ſo dig in 
the Fen to Day, or go for the Dog. 

He will fix the Fan far in the Gap; but a fig 
for the Fop, bit by the Fox; did he not wag 
his Tail, yet not full ? 

The Gun he has ſet by the Gin, to kill a Gull - 
but had a Hen, not a Hog, been in his Way, 


| he had been mad for joy. 


He was kin to the Lad, did kill the Kid ; but 
he will ſee, the Law will lay him low. 

met a Man was mad, in a new Hat; he put 
a Pig 1n his Poke; got a Cat, and made her mew. 

Yet, as for you, he, and I, we led the Man 
out of his Way. | 

We ſaw him go to get a Bow of Yew ; he had 
on his Cap a bit of a Rag, but yet his Rib was raw. 


222227TůñZö41 2441441471441 4 1A fAK 


The joyu'd Conſonants before the Vowels and 
- Dipthongs. 


au eu ou ai ei oi aw ew ow ay 
ey oy ee oo ea oa. 


bl bla ble bli blo blu bly bloa blee blew bloy 


br bra bre bri bro bru bry bree brew brow bray 
ch cha che chi cho cu chee choi chaw chew 


2 


— 
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De Engliſh. Spelling-Book.. 
er cra cre cri cro cru cry croy cray crew croo 
dr dra dre dri dro dru dry drea draw drew dray 
dw dwa dwe dwi dwo dwu dwy dwoa dwee 
I fla fle fli flo flu fly floy flea flew flow 
fr fra fre fri fro fru fry free froi fray 
gh gha ghe ghi gho ghu ghee 
gl gla gle gliglo glu gly glee glew gloo glow 
gn gna gne .gni gno gnu gny | | 
gr gra gre gri gro gru gry grea grow groi 
kn kna kne kni kno knu kny knee know 
ph pha phe phi pho phu phy phoy phoo phoa 
pl pla ple pl: plo plu ply plea plou play 
pr pra pre, pri pro pru pry prey = Pray 
pſ pſa pſe pſi pſo pſu pſy play 
rh rha rhe rhi rho rheu 
ſe ſea. ſco ſcu ſcou ſcoy ſcay ſee ſei ſey ; 
ſh ſha ſhe ſhi ſho ſhu ſhy ſhoo ſhoa ſhaw 
sk ska ske ski sko sku sky skew _. 
ff ſha ſle ſh flo ſlu fly flew ſlou ſlay 
im ſma ſme ſmi ſmo ſmu ſmy fmoo ſmea 
ſa ſna ſhe ſii ſho ſnu ſny ſhew ſhow 
P ſpa ſpe ſpi ſpo ſpu ſpy ſpoi ſpew 

q fqua ſque ſqui ſquo ſquu ſquy ſquea 
. ſta ſte ſti ſto ſtu ſty ſtew ſtay 
ſow ſwa ſwe ſwi ſwo fvay 
th tha the thi tho thu they thee thou thy It. 
tr tra tre tri tro tru try troy trow. N 
tw twa twe twi two twy twai 
wh wha whe whi who. whey why who. 
wr wra wre vri wro wru wry 


— REESE EET 3 OT ae 


uy M = — 2 — A. aw 


- chr chra 8 chri chro _— chry chree 

phl phla phle phli phlo phlu phly phloy 
phr phra phre phri phro phru phry phrea 80 
* ſcha ſche {chi ſcho ſchu ſchy ſchoo 8 ge 
| ict 


Hl la ple 
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ſer ſcra ſere ſeri ſero ſcru ſery ſerew 
ſhr ſhra ſhre ſhri ſhro ſhru ſhry ſhroi 
ſph ſpha ſphe ſphi ſpho ſphu ſphy ſphoo 
{li ſplo ſplu ſply ſplay 
ſpr ſpra ſpre ſpri ſpro ſpru ſpry ſprow 
ſtr ſtra ſtre ſtri ſtro ſtru ſtry ſtrow / 
thr thra thre thri thro thru thry threw 
thy thwa thwe thwi thwo thwu thwy thway. 


Chaff draff quaff ſtaff cliff skiff ſtiff 
goff off ſcoff huff muff ruff puff cuff 
all hall yall wall fall ball gall tall call 
well hell yell nell fell ſell bell tell kell 
will hill mill fil! jill kill bill pill till 
loll moll boll doll bull Lal] full gull dull nl! 
aſs laſs baſs paſs meſs leſs beſs miſs hiſs kiſs piſs 
moſs loſs fols boſs toſs puſs buſs muſs, &c. 


" Cave 2A hive fave pav? rave wave nave : 
move dove love rove wove ; leave weave heave: 
dive five hivc wive rive: give live ſieve; fife wife 
knife : baſe 1G + raze gaze maze: day Tays rays 
ways: riſe wiſe miſe: lies dies pies: ſize eyes 
buys: doſe hoſe loſe noſe poſe roſe: foes goes 
toes: houſe louſe mouſe dow ſe ſouce: rowze 
towze OZ? COWS, 3 


ä P . a 


2 . 
2 


Ca can cap cat car cad: cane cage cate care cade 
co cob cod cog con cop cot cox code cone 
cope cote core >. 
cu cub cuff cull cup cur cut cuz : cube curs 
ſeem ſeal ſeer ceſs cell ciel ſin fip fir cid cit cite. 

Ga gad gag gap gat gage gape gate gay 
go gob Gop got gog gul gum gun gut gooſe 
get gear geeſe gig gill give, 
Je 
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le jet jeer gee gem gen ji jg jill gi gib 
gim gin gives. 


ja jag jan jar jaw jay: jo job jog jot joy: ju 
jug jut june juice joke joyn Jowl. 


IEICE <E AE OTE 
Words containing the Dipthongs. 


al ei oi au eu „ou 
ay ey oy aw ew ow 


Aid laid maid paid ſaid waif naif 
ail mail nail pail fail tail vail wail 
air fair hair pair wair aim maim 
oil boil coil foil moil ſoil toil noiſe poiſe voice 
aw daw haw jaw law maw paw raw ſaw 
ew dew few hew jew new pew yew 
ay bay day gay hay jay lay may nay pay way 
key they trey prey whey vein their 
boy coy joy toy hoy. foy feud leud 
aul paul bawl caul yawl dawn fawn . 
bow cow how now vow ſow mow low 
out bout gout lout rout our hour pour 


oo oa Ce ea ee oo ea oa ee oo ea o 


Coo loo too woo food mood rood boon noon 
"Ex door moor poor cool fool pool tool 
oat boat coat moat goat goad load road toad 
boar hoar roar ſoar hoan moan roan 
bee fee lee ſee: deed feed heed meed need 
reed ſeed weed 
keen meen ſeen ween: leek meek ſeek week 
pea ſea tea yea: bead lead mead read 
deal heal meal peal- ſeal teal Veal weal =_ 
| aſe 


C 


= „ Au MAMA „ a aa, a gm, payuk yoansd 111 


1b 


ju 


* 


L 
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eaſe leaſe meaſe peaſe: bean dean mean lean 


coop 9 poop loop boot moot root ſoot coot: 


moon n noon ſoon 
dead head lead read: book cook hook ſook 
took : good hood wood, 


ww 


Saeed edge 


Words, where in one Column the Vomels are 


ſhort ; in the other made long by the Jum e. 


mope 


Short Tong Short Long Short Long | 
A B Babe fin fine Nod Node 
ban bane fir fire not note 

bar bare flam flame On One 
bat batte for fore _-- or ore - 
bil - © bile - Gap |  Gape fan Fane 
bit bite gat gate pat pate 
Can Cane glad glade pin pine 
cap cape Haſt Haſte pik pike 
car care hat hate plat plate 
chid chide her here plan plane 
chin chine hid hide plum plume 
cit cite hop hope pop © pope 
cod” code Rin Kine pur pare.” 
con cone kit kite prim prime 
cub cube Lad Lade Quit Quite 
cur cure Mad Made Rap Rape 
Dam Dame man mane rat rate 
dan dane mar mare rid ride 
din dine mat mate rim rime 
Fan Fane met mete riß -- 
far fare mil mile rob robe 
fat fate mop rod rode 


Short 


* ö 82 ts "_ EFT 3 r 
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Short Long Short Long Short Long 
rot rote ſop ſope trip tripe 
Sin Sine flop flope top tope 
mie ißt ſpite tub tube 
ſit fite ſtar ſtare tun tune 
ſcar ſcare ſtrip ſtripe twin twine 
thad ſhade Tar Tare Van Vane 
ſham ſhame tid tide War Ware 
ſcrap ſcrape them theme win wine 
ſhin ſhine thin thine writ write 
flim lime 5 


nee ener einer * 


Words where the. Vowel & fe ftens the S ound 
of C, and g. 


like k, ac se jc de ue. 
6 like s, ace ece ice oce ucc. 


K. F k. uf 
AC” Ace pac. pace fic fice 
dac dace dic dice vic vice 
fac face.. e ee rie trice 
ieee lie ice -- luce luce 
mac mace ric rice truc truce 


9 hard, ag eg 1g og ug. 

g foft, age ege ige oge uge. 
Hard Soft Fand Soft Hard Soft 
a= - age rage : ſwag - ſwage 
cag cage wag wage dog dog: 
gag gage . flag ſtage hug huge 


The 


— —_ 
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be 7 wond Repitition of the preceding V. ords i in 


Dentences. 


Good Man will lead a good Life; then; 
my dear Boy, be thou the chief Joy of 
he Sire. 

For cannot you, who are ſo well bred, pray to 
op, to give you Grace, to call on his Name in 
ime of Need. 

Frame your Looks ſo well, that when you do 
Il, Shame may be ſeen in your Eyes. Let your 
Face be grave, and ſmile not when you come to 
ead your Book. 

Have you not had a fine Time. to get that 
Line by rote; yet you ſtill miſs when you 
ome to read, 

Jeer not; throw no Stone; jog not; fly when 
call you, and do not cr. 
Keep clean your Leaves, let not a Blot be 
ſeen, nor let the Place be foul, where you are 

to ſay. 

Make no ſtay, when you go from School, 
but with ſpeed go Home; there ſay your 
Grace, then dine. 

If you are dry, get the Maid to draw you 

Iſome Beer; and when the 1 is down, then 
ſup, and ſtrait to Bed. 

Near to the Houſe where you live, the Lad 
dwells, who till does aid the nice Laſs at her 
Need, that ſtood at the great Door. 

But 1 gueſs you know he is a Knave, of whom 
vhen you ſpeak his Cheeks do glow. 

Be ſure, my Lite, you do not fivear : M and when, 


ou rilly ſee that in no wiſe, you miſs to Pray * 
He 8 


3 
1d 
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that Go p, may bleſs you in all you do, for the 
Day to come. 

Quit all Toys for your Book, and hug not 
that huge Dog, who is too fat to run in the 
Street, or Road, to get a Hare. 

For ſtiff Legs, and bad Feet, are no wa 
good for ſo great a Toil. 

Take heed that you be not dull, and void 
of Care; for if you are, it is in vain to moan, 
__ hope that Tears will make you ſcape the 
Uſſe all the Means you can, to ſtop that. croſf 
<A Noiſe; one who ſneers all the time ye 
read. | 

In twice two Hours the School will ſure be 
done; go then in peace, take your place, and tr 
if you can keep pace with the Boy, who live 
by the Mill. by 

Tho? great his Age, when he ſpoke the Phraſe 
yet Zeal to win the Prize, made him ſtrive fo 
his Life, to raiſe his Voice. 

The Sphere, you made ſo like the Globe, i 
ſplit, and is not now ſo ſpruce, as when you fay 
it here. 

The Cauſe we know not, why he did not pla 
on the Baſs, nor ſcrew up the Peg to make th 
Tune more ſhrill. 5 

What Man is he that does fear Gen 
him ſhall he ſhew, in the Way that he ſhal 
chuſe his Soul ſhall dwell at eaſe, and 
Seed ſhall have peace and joy. 


_—_— i 
n =O (c] 


the Vords, in all their diferem Endings, with Tiwo 
no Three, and Four Conſonants ; but leading to 
tha them by degrees. 


ach tea teach ri rich ſu ſuch mu mach 
wa wat watch fe ſet fetch wi wit witch 
no not rotch hu hut hutch 
ba back ne nick li lick co cock mu muck 
ac act fa fac fact ſe ſec ſect li lick lickt 
co cockt mu mul mulct. | 
-olfige ba bad badge ed edge ri rid ridge do dod 
dodge ju jud judge 
Ia lad lads be bed beds ki kid kids ro rod 
rods bu bud buds. 
ha haf haft le lef left gi gif gift ſo ſof ſoft 
hu huf huft. 
la laff laugh co coff cough ru ruff rough 
do dough bou bough hi high ni nigh fi ſigh 
ca cau caught ei eight fi fight bo bought 
fi ſign rei reign fei feign dai daign fle flegm 
lea league ro rogue vo vogue to tongue. 
bau ball bald he hel held gi gil gild 
co cold mou mould 
ca cal calf ha hal half ſe ſel ſelf wo wool 
wolf gu gul gulf — 
ca cal calv calves ſe ſelv ſelves wo wool 
__ wolv wolves | 
tau tal talk el elk fi ſil ſilk fo fol folk 
bu bul bulk 
ba bal balm el elm fi fil film he hel helm 
Ip ſea ſcal ſcalp he hel help whe whel whelp 
gu u gul gu! : 3 
ich be bel belch hu hul hulch we wel welch 
Ilſe fau fall falls falſe el ells elſe mu mul muls 
” _ % 
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it uu ſall ſalt 8 fell felt gi gil gilt co col colliſt 


mou moult. d 
mb la lamb li Nad co comb too tomb W o. 

- . womb du dumb q 
mn da dam damn hy hym hymn lim limn ge 


mp ca cam camp he hem hemp pi pim Pimp 
po pom ne lu lum lump: ni e K 
gli glim glimpſe 
mpt ſta ſtam ſtamp ſtampt te tem temp tempt 
| | Bro promp prompt. 
nce da dan dance he hence ſi FE: ſince on once 
du dun dunce 
ns pa pan pans fe fen fens pi pin pins ſo fon 
ſons dun duns 
nſe ha han hans hanſe ſe ſen ſens ſenſe ri ri 
rimns rinſe 
nch la lan lanch be hen bench pi pin pinch 
pu pun punch +h 
nd an and en end fi fin find po pon pond fu 
fun fund 
ung ba ban bang ri rin ring ſo fon ſong du dun 
dung 
nge ra ran rang range man mange hin hinge 
ſpunge 
nk ba ban bank pin pink mun monk pun punk 
nt an ant be ben bent pine pint fo fon font. 
ps pa pap paps lea leap leaps ſi ſip wy to top 
tops cu cup cups 
pt ap apt ke kep kept whi whip whipt ho hop 
haupt ſu ſup ſupt. 
que cin cink cinque ci cit cirque pi pike pique. 
rb ga gar garb he her herb or orb cu cur curb 
rce fa far farce ſca ſcar ſcarce for force 
rs ba bar bars he her hers fi fir firs cu cur curs,; 
rſe pa par pars parſe ve ver vers verſe cu cur, 


—— — . * 


curs curſe . 


Ve 


wor worſe worſt du dur durſt bu bur burſt: 


4 ha har hard he her herd bi bir bird co cor 
cord ſu ſurd 
ſca ſcar ſcarf wha whar wharf tu tur turf 
ge bar barge ver verge dir dirge go gor gorge 
pu pur purge 
k ba bar bark je jer jerk kir kirk por pork 
Ju lur lurk 


| ma mar marl pea pear pearl cu cur curl 
wor worl world 


Im ha har harm ter term fir -firm ſtor ſtorm 
wor worm 


on har harp ſha ſhar arp chi chir chirp 
tho thor thorp 
bar barn fer fern wore worn more mourn 
bur burn 
ar art per pert dir dirt ſo ſort hi har hurt 
ch hea hear hearth ear earth mir mirth for 
fu forth wo worth no nor north my myrrlt 
Je ca car carve le ſer {erve ne ner nerve 

lun ha haſh fle flaſh di diſh pu puſh plu pluſh 

m cha chas chaſm ſi ſis ſchiſm pri pris priſin 
h ha har harih ma mar marſh 
k ask ta task de desk whi whisk hu husk 
wk aſp ha haſp he heſp li liſp cu cus cuſp 

| ma mas maſt be +. beſt fi iſt lo loſt du 
- duſt whi whilſt 


h ha hat hath wi wit with ſet ſeth tru truth 


186 


top 


2p bo both brea bread breadth fi fil filth ce ten 

tenth wa warm warmth de dep depth fi fitth 
ie. li fix ſixth twe twel twelfth le len ler gth 
ul ſtre ſtren ſtrength de debt dou doubt nine 
* ninth. 


wa wax waxt ne nex next te tex text 


2 7 bu buzze whi vl.. fa fur faize. 
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, 
: 
i! 
j 
k 
| 


tackle freckle pickle cockle buckle knucle 
- ancle incle uncle myrtle turtle 
ſaddle meddle riddle coddle puddle 
candle handle bundle jumble mumble tumble 
baffle raffle trifle ruffle muffle ſcuffle 
daggle eagle riggle boggle juggle 
mangle dangle angle tingle bungle 
apple maple nipple topple couple ample trample 
caſtle peſtle whiſtle joſtle buſtle iſle 
tattle mettle brittle pottle tittle 
dazle bezzle frizle puzzle guzzle. 


tha the thi tho thu 
they theethy though 

Jha ſhe ſhi ſho ſhu 
k. cha che chi cho chu 
cha che chi cho chu 
pha phe phi pho phu 


aſh eſh uh 
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able eble ible oble uble 
acle ecle icle ocle ucle | 
adle edle idle odle udle © : 
afle efle ifle ofle ufe 
agle egle igle ogle ugle 
aple eple iple ople uple 
aſtle eſtle iſtle oftle uſtle 
atle etle itle otle utle 
azle ezle izle ozle uzle 
artle ertle irtle ortle urtle 
table peble bible noble babble marble warble 


ath eth ith oth ut 
athe ethe ithe othe 
oſh uſh 
ach ech ich och uclſſte! 
ach ech itch och uch! 
aph eph iph oph upli 


2 7 3 
*%, 7 
1 


* phli phlo phlu alph elph olph ulp 
amph ymph omph 8 anct enct ing. 
onct unct ſer 
. Kt 
a TE” | 
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Two, Three, and Four Conſonants. 


we muſt teach you to grow in Grace. 

Firſt then, keep ſuch a Guard on your Tongue, 
hat you may not in the leaſt be heard to talk. 
It is a great ſign of a good Boy, when he is ſtill 
n doubt, leſt he ſhould not pleaſe. 


School, turns his Back to them, and minds his 
Book. 

He nought will act to hurt; but fill, with a 
ſoft Look, and ſweet Smile, does turn the rough 
Words of rude Lads into a ſeſt. 


and nigh as he can, to thoſe who watch their 
Words e'er they ſpeak. 

The World, he ſeems to think not worth his 
are, and does ſcorn each idle Rogue, when he 
empts him, with a Gift, to play. 

His Eyes are fix'd on what he is to read ; he 
Inows how to uſe his Time, and his whole 
Thought is bent to learn his Task. 

He asks of thoſe who fit the next, all that he 
wants to know; if they are dull, and will not 
tell, he walks to thoſe than, can. 

No doubt, he knows, they are moſt fit to guide 
the Helm, who, with no Help, are able, firm, 
and ſtrong to ſtand of themſelves. 

Such then, as none can tempt, learn to love and 
ſerve; whom not the Vealth, 77 Realm of 5 
King, can bribe to ought that is 


Theſe Leſſons repeat the Words ens with | 


T OW, my-dear Child, as you learn to Read, 


Aud whilſt Fools, and idle Girls, play at 


He does not laugh, but fits as grave as a Judge, 


B 2 TA now 


— 
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When you would chear your Heart, and hays 
your Mind moſt bright, then read or ſing e 
Pſalm, and wot a vain Song, though ne'er ſo 
much in vogue. 

That Boy, like a Lamb, is dumb, but not with 
Guilt; and hates to belch, leſt he ſhould be 
thought to drink. | 

*Tis ſaid, he had a Glimpſe of the Nymph, þ 
who ſung the Hymn, and came from the Camp 
in pomp. 

A Dunce is one who ne'er does ask, but ſits by 
himſelf, and for want of Senſe, plays with Top 
and Pins. 

He thinks it ſtrange, and hard, to ſit an 1 Hour 
on a Bench, hates his Place, and ſays, All tha 
Time is loſt he ſpends at School. 

This Youth when he 1s to take a Purge, of 
draws back; the ſame it is, when by his Friends 
he is bid to rend the Bible. 

Scarce had the Sun rum half his Courſe, when 
the noble Knight, who run at the Tilt, was lai 
by his Foes. | 

What a Trifle then is Man ? Since he, who i 

the Morn, in a rich Garb, was ſeen at the Court, 
and from thence to march in ſtate to the Porch 0 
the Church, is now no more. 
Tis true, he is to be laid in the midſt of th 
large Cirque, to be ſeen by the Town, where h 
that makes the beſt Verſe, will gain the firl 
Place, and the Praiſe of the People. 

The Lark, who oft does ſoar to ſuch a pitch 
yet her Flight i is not ſo high, her Warble not @ 
ſweet, but that the Earth, from whence ſhe ſprung 
1t ill does ſerve her for a Place of Reſt. f 


The 
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Then why ſhould you, though your Scarf is 


You are told, you are but Duſt. 

What ſtings more ſharp than the Waſp? What 
ext more plain than this? The Sting of Death 
is Sin. | | | 


FFF 


Note, That a Syllable, tho" it may conſist of Fight 
Letters, yet it never begins with more than two Vow- 
els before a Cmnſonant, or three Conſenants before 
a Yowel or Dipthong. | 


* 


— 


gay, once bluſh to own, or think it harſh, when 


6 


The Two Conſonants that may begin a Word 
or Jllable, are theſe. following. 


bl blab bleſs blind blot blunt 
br brat bred bring broke brow bruſh 
h chance cheek chin chop church chuſe 
| clap cleft. clip clod club 
nr crab creed crew crib croſs cruſt 
r draw dreis drill drop drug 
ay dwarf dwell | 
flat fled fiirg flow flock flute 
r frank free fright frog fruit 
heh ghoſt gueſs 
Wl viade gieek glide globe glut 
n nas BnNaw AR 
grace green grind grove grunt 
kn knave kneel knight knot knucle 
phare phea-ſant - phi-lo-ſo-phy 
plague pledge plight plot plum 
pray preſs print roms - prune 
B 3 1 
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pure Engliſli Word, they are to be ſounded as before inf 


p1 pſalms pſal-ter pſeu- do 

pt pto-lo-my | 

rh rhine rhomb rhume | 

ic ſcar ſcene ſci-ence ſcold ſcum ſeep-te 
1h - ſhame ſhed ſhine ſhot ſhin 


hc 


sk skain skep skip skue sk Jl 
fl flap flew : nde flop ſlut 2 ar 
im ſmart ſme!l ſmile ſmock ſmut © ED 
ſn ſnatch ſueeſe ſuipe ſnort ſuf 1 
ſp ſpan ſpell ſpin ſpot ſpur 11 
ſq ſquare ſqueeze ſquint ſquirt # 


ſt ſtand ſtep ſtir ſtore ſtud 
iv ſwarm ſwell ſwine ſword ſwoon ſwung 
th thank theft thick thong thumb that ther 

thine thoſe though thus | 
tr trade tree tripe trod truth trunk 
tw twang twelve twin twine two _ 
wh what when whip who whole why 
wr wrath wrench write wrong wrung. 


| The Letters ch, when they come before a Vowel in 


Chance, Cheek, Cc. And when they come after 
Vowel, they are to be ſounded as in Ach, Teach, Rich 
but in Werds derived from the Greek. and Hebrev 
rey are for the mo$t part to be ſounded like k, 4 
in Character, Chaos, Choler, Chymiſt, Stomac 
Antioch, Archangel, Cc. and are ſo ſounded in ti 
Proper Names in the Bible, ſome few only exceptci 
a, Rachel, Cherubin, Tychicus, c. 

The Letters ph never begin a pure Engliſh Word 
but ſuch only as are derived from the Greek an 
Hebrew, and in thoſe they are ſounded like f, 4 
Phyſick, Philip, Epitaph, Triumph, &c. 
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he Three C onſonants, that may begin a Wora 
or Syllable, are as follow : 


ur chriſt chriſm chri-ſten chro-ni-cle 
hl phlegm phleg-ma-tick phle-bo-to-my 
hr phraſe phren-ſy _ | 
ch ſche-dule ſchiſm {ſcheme ſchool 
er ſcratch ſcreen ſcribe ſcroll ſcrub 
r ſhred ſhrill ſhroud ſhrub 
ph ſphere ſphe-ri-cal ſphinx 
pi ſplaſh fplay ſpleen ſplit 
pr ſprawl ſpread ſpring ſprout ſpruce 
r ſtrap ſtrew ſtrike ſtrong ftrung 
hr thrall thread three throng thruſt through 
hy thwart thwack, 


Faſie Leſſons of one Syllable, collected from the | 


5 cripture. 


E firſt will praiſe our God, and learn 
to love the Lord. 
For it is he that is good, and he that lives for 


J will both lay me down in peace and ſleep; 
for 'tis thou, O Lord, that wilt keep me fate. 
Hear me when I call, O God of my Strength, 
for thou art my Shield and my Help. 

Stand in aw, and ſin not; talk with thy Heart 
upon thy Bed, and be ſtill. 

O ye Sons of Men, how long will ye love vain 
Things, and ſeek after Lies. | 
| will praiſe thee, O Lord, with my whole 

Heart, I will ſhew forth all thy. Works. 
=: B 4 They 


ſeek thee. 


i 
: 
1 
{ 
9 
| 
ö 
i 
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ö 
1 
1 
1 


wilt briug down high Looks. 


them that lay wait for my Soul. 
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They that know thy Name will put cheir Tri 
in thee; for thou, Lord, haſt not left them tha 


Hide not thy Face from me, O my God, bf 
give Light unto my Soul. 


I will ſing to the Lord a new Song, and gin - 1 
Thanks to my God and my Judge. ai 
My Heart is glad, my Fieſh ſhall reſt in hope, 5 
for thou wilt not leave my Soul in Hell. vh 
As for me, Iwill ſee thy Face in truth, I willſtoo 
be pleas'd when I wake with thy Form. ſpo 


My Thoughts are on the Lord all the Day, and 1] 
on him do I think in the Night. 
O my Soul, thou haſt ſaid unto the Lord, we of 
ac my Lord; then keep me, O God, for in the I 
do ] put my Truſt. vol 
Quench the Thirſt of my Soul, and let me bro 
drink of the Well of Life; for ! have kept the F 
Ways of the Lord, and do not ſwerve from myſſhny 
God. I] 
With the Pure thou ſhalt ſhew thy ſelf pure; / 


but with thoſe that are not ſo, thou wilt ſhey hy 
tay ſelf in wrath. 


For thou wilt fave the People that mourn, but 


The Lord my God wil light my Candle, and 
guide my Way in the Dark ; for who is God ſave 
the lor d, or who is a Rock put our God? 

Fl2zad my Cauſe, O Lord, with them that ſtrive 
with me, and fight thou w ith them that 1 
w 'h m2. 


Take hold of thy Shield, and ſtand up for my 


Hep; draw out thy Spear, "and ſtop the Way e her 
| L. 
2 


* 
Le 
c/ 
* 
4 
4 
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et them be put to ſhame that ſeek fot it, let 
them be brought to nought, that aim at my Hurt. 
Let them be as Chaff in the Wind; for without 
cauſe have they hid for me their Net in a Pit; [ 
which for no cauſe they dug for my Soul. ö 
* But let them be caught in the Snare they have 
aid; in that ſame Pit let them fall. 
e And all my Bones ſhall ſay, who is like to thee, 
vhich thus doſt help the Poor from him that is | 
ioo ſtrong for him; yea, from him that ſtrives to 
df. Falſe Things they laid to my Char ze that I , 
knew not ; they gave me bad for good to the hurt 
of my Soul. 1 | 
Let them not ſay in their Hearts, ah! fo we 
vould have it; let them not ſay, We have now 
brought him down. 
But let them ſhout for joy and be glad, that help 
y Cauſe; yea, let them laud the Lord, that keeps  - 
11 thoſe that fear him from the Snares of Hell. 
And my Tongue, O my God, ſhall ſpeak of 
hy Praiſe all the Day long. | | 
Praiſe the Lord, praiſe him in the Height; 
raiſe ye him all his Hoſts ; praiſe him ye Sun. 
nd Moon; praiſe him all ye Stars of Light. 
Praiſe the Lord from Earth, all ye Deeps, 
ire, Hail and Snow, Storm and Wind, Mounts 
nd Hills, Fruits and Trees, Beaſts, and all things: 
hat creep, and Fowls that fly. 
Both young and old, Men and Maids, praiſe. 
he Name of the Lord. | 
Let the Saints be full of joy in his Praiſe, let 
VFhem ſing loud in their Beds. | 
Let every thing that hath Breath, praiſe the 
Tord; praiſe ye the Lord. 
N | Rules 
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Rules for the dividing of Words into Syllables, 


with Examples to each Rule. 


Rule I. When two Vowels come together which make m 
Dipthong (that is, when they have two diſtinit 
Sounds) they muZt be parted. 


Bi-as di-al Li-0n Ri-al 
bri-an Fri-ar No-ah roy-al 
Cri-er fu-el Po-em Tri-umph 
cru-el Gi-ant Qui-et V1-ol 

cre- ate gru-el Sci-ence voy-age 
Dru- id Jo- ab ſi-on Wi-er. 


II. When a Con ſonant comes betmeeen two Vowels, it 
mut be joyned to the latter Vowel, except x, which 
mut be joyned to the former. 


A-baſe ja-cob u-ſage Lu-na-tick 
Be-guile La-bour va-cant Mu-ti-ny 
Ca-bal la-dy Wa-ter No-ti-fy 
Di-vide Mea-ger Zzea-lous O-me-ga 
E-lect Neu-ter A-ba-ted Pu-ri-ty 


eu- nuch na-tive <_Beau-ti-ful Qui-e-tude 
ex-act O-val Cau-te-rize Re-qui-tal 
ex-alt Pi-late Du-ra-ble Se-ve-rus 


ex-cept Qua-ver Ex-qui-fite Tri-bu-nal 
ex-ceed Roman Fu-gi-tive U-ni-ty 


Fa-mous ru-ral Gree-di-ly u-ſu-ry 

Gro-cer Sa-tan Hu-go-not vi-ra-go 

Ho-mer Ty-rant I-vo-ry Wa: ri- ly 

I-dol  VU-ſurp | ju-ve-mile Ze-lo-tes. 
SOR OA 


Ul; 
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Ill. When a Conſonant is doubled in the middle of 4 


Mord, one mu$t be joyned to the fir Sylable, the 
other to the latter. 


Ab- bey Gid-dy Man-ner Sab· bath 


Bar-rel gib- bet Nar-row Tanner 
Cof-fee Ham-mer Op-poſe Ud-der 
Dag-ger ICſue Par-rot Vil-lage 
Em-met jan-nes Quar-rel War-rant 


| Fur-row Let-ter Rub-biſh Yel-low. 17 


IV. Alſo when two different Conſonants come together in 


the middle of a Word, that can't begin one, they 


mu$F be parted. | 
Ab- ſurd Main-tain Ad-ven-ture Nig-gard-ly 


Bar-ber Nor-wich Bur- den- ſom Nor- man- by 


; ES Cir-cum-vent Op-por-tune 
Cale) 8 Dog ma- tiſt Per- fect-· ly 
Dan-ger Pam- per E 10 
der  Quar-ter en ter am RiCherry: 
3 3 Far- din- gal Sub- junc- tive 
Gar-ter Sel-dom Gor-man-diſe Tor-men-ter 
Hal-bert Tem-peſt Hob-gob-lia Un- der- mine 
Im-ploy Un-der In-per-tet Vin-dic-tive 
Junc-tare Var-let Job-ber-noll Won-der-ful 
Kernel Walnut Fibder-kin 8 

ay 


88 : Lum-bar-dy Yeſ-ter- 
Lac- key Yar-mouth  Mar-tyr-dom Zer-vi-ah 


V. But thoſe double and treble Conſonants, which may 


begin a Word or Syllable (as in the former Leſſons) 


are not to be parted, but mud be joined to the latter 


Syllable. | 
O-blige de-clare af-fright Ar-phad 
A-broad ſe-cret | un-glu-ed ap-plaud 
2-chor Ma-drid a-gree ap-prove 
at · chieve af-flict un-known a- ſcend 
; 5 | g a-Skew 
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a-5:ew de- tract de- fraud de- ſcribe 
a-:leep be-tween e-ſcape be-ſhrew 

Þ2-fmear no-where re- ſpect at-mo-ſphere 
a · ſpire be-wray le- prous re: ſplen - dant 


E. quire un-ſhut Cen- chre- a be. ſprimkle 
kroce:ſtore an- ſwer pam phlet a- ſtride 


i; » ; . g 
1 La ge cr-pher her-ma-paro- de-throng 
au-Ecnor con-troul ef-chew dite o- ver- thwart. 


Note, When any Word is compounded of ſuch ſimple 
Words as are ſignificant apart, each Word mut re- 
of tan its own Letters, as Hence-forth, Tradeſ- 
man, Safe-guard, Cc. 
Men you are to write any long Word, mark hom 
6 75 Sounds or Syllables it hath ;, Suppoſe Diſdainful- 
neſs, Miſunderſtanding, Inconvenient, or the like ; 
before you write, ſay thus to your ſelf, Diſ-dain-ful- 
neſs, Miſ-un-der-ſtand-ing, In-con-ve-ni-ent, and 
you cum hardly m:ſs in writing thereof. | 


 M-morial Verſes, which contain all the foregoing 
Rales, for diviaing Words into Syllables. 


Io Vowels meeting each with its full Sound, 
1 Always to make t mo Syllables are bound. 
Hen any ſingle Conſonant is feen, 

Single or double Vowels lac d between, 

Toe Conſonant divides ful with the laſt, 

But ever to the fir t the x joyns fat. 

i ore Conſonants betwixt two Vowels plac'd, 

tl they begin a Mrd, purſue the laFF : 

| Hut thoſe that can no Word at all begin, 

Ca ner 4 Syllable, without 4 —_ 
| In Compound Words, its own will each retain, 

Tye ſame additional Bndings mutt obtain. 

3 | | ; WorDs 
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o KDS in one Column divided according 


70 Rule, in the other according to Pronoun- 

| ciation, 1 

; Rule. Pronounce. Rule. Fronounce. 
Au- tho-ri-ty Au- thor- i-ty e-li-za-beth' e- Iiz- a· beth 
a- bi- li- t a- bil- i-ty ex- a- mine rex: am- ine 


a-bi-ma-el a-bim-a-el Fa- bu-lous Fab-u-lous 
2 de- quate ad- e- quate fa mi-Ti-ar fa- mil. i- ar | 
a-na-lo-gy a-nal-o-gy fe-bru-a-ry Feb-ru-a-ry 
a-na-ly-ſis a-nal-y-ſis fi-de--Ii. ty fl-del. i- ty 
al-le-go-ri-cal al- le. gor ĩ· cal for- ma- li· or. mal i-· ty 
a. na- the- ma a-nath-e-ma fi- li- al fil-i-a l- | 
an-ti-po-des an-tip-o-des fe-ru-la fer. u- la | 
a· re- o· pa· gite a-re-op-a-gite Ge-ni-tive gen-l-tive 


y a-ri-ſto-pha-nes ar-is-toph-a-nes ge- ne- a- lo-gy ge-ne-al-o-gy | 
* {W-la-cri-ty a- lac-ri- ty ge-o-gra-phy ge-og-ra-phy. ' 
; Wu-ſhel  Buſh-el gra-du-ate grad-u-ate ' 
Fa- ſi-lisk baſ- i- lik gro- gram grog- ram q 


he-a-ti-tude be-at-i-tude Ha-bi-ru-al Ha-bir-u-al 5 
di- ſho-prick Biſh-op-rick ha-vi-lak hav.i-lah | 
ze-tha-ba-ra Be-thab-a-ra he- ca- tomb hec-a-tomb 
i-ga-my * big-a-my* he- re- di- ta- ry he-red-i-ta-ry 
a · la- mi- ty Ca- lam- i- ty he⸗ ri · tage her- i-tage 
a-no-ni-cal ca-non-i-cal ß;u- mi- li- ty hu- mil. i- ty 
a · te- chiſe cat-e-chiſe hy- po- cri-ſie hy- poc. rĩ- ſie 
hro-no- lo- gy chro- nol- og-y I- ca-rus Ic- a- rus 4 
le-men-cy clem-en-cy i - di- ot id- i· ot ö 
o- a-· gu- late co ag- u- late i- do- la- tr i- dol- a-· try 
om. pe- ti. tor com- pet. ĩ-· tor il-· li te- rate l- lit e- rate 
on- fe- de- rate con- fed- e- rate image im. age 
De. po- pu- late De- pop- u- late in- di- ca- tive in-dic-a-tive 4 
A- ma. ris dam-a-ris in-e-vi-ta-bly in-ev-i-ta-bly | 
e-bo-rah deb-o-rah in-ge-nu-ous in- gen- u- ous 9 
Jo-lo-rons dol-o-rous 1-ro-ni-cal j-ron-i-cal 
le- ca- po-Iis de-cap-o-lis ir-re-yo-ca-ble ir rey-o-ca ble. 
pi- tome FE-pit-o-me ir-re-gu-lar ir-reg-u-lar 
-ra-di-cate e-rad-i-cate i: ta- ly 1 
ſta-bliſn eſ-rab-liſh Ja- nu-a-ry Jan-u-a-ry 5 
ty-mo-lo-gy et-y-mol-o-gy Ke- nem Ken. elm | 
-van-ge-li-cal e-vanrgel-i-cal ke-tu-rah ket-u-rah | 
u· ro- cly· don eu- roc · ly. don La-0-di-ce-a Lie 

X | | tin 
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ne-a-po-li-tan ne-ap-o-li-tan ſo-do-mite 


* 


— 


Rule. Pronounce. Rule. Pronounce, 
Ia-tin lat--in pre pa- ra- tive pre- par- a- tiye . n 
le- pro-ſie lep-ro-ſie pre- late prel - ate * 
le-vi-ti-cus le-vit-i-cus pre- ro- ga · tive pre- rog · a: tive Ni 
li- ne. al lin- e- al pre- Va- ri- cate pre- var. i-· cate Ni 
le-ga-c yx leg- a- cy pre- va - lent prev. a- lent 2 
IV-dy-ra. Iyd-y-a pro-blem prob - lem 
Ma- jo-ri- ty Ma · jor- ĩ: ty Ppy-tha-go-ras py- thag· o· ras 13 
ma- ri-· ner mar. iner Que: ri-ſter Quer-is-ter F** 
ma- ho- me · tan ma · hom · e· tan quin · ti · lian _ quin-til-i-an I/ 
ma-la-dy mal-a-dy quo-ti-di-an quo: tid-i- an 
me- di- o- ori- ty me · di · oc-· rij ty Re · ci· pro cal Re- cip-ro- cal 
mel · po- me- ne mel-· pom. e· ne re- co-ver re-cov- er 
mi-ri-di-an me · rĩd- ian re: frac- to. ry ref. rac- to- ry 
me-ta-phor met- a- phor re- fuge ref. uge 
me: tho- di · cal me- thod- i cal re · ve nue re- ven- ue 
me- tro- po- lis me·-· trop · o· lis re · ve- rend rev- e- rend 
mi- no- ri-ty mi- nor- ij ty rhe-to ri-cal rhe-tor-i-cal 
mi-ra-cle mir- a- cle Sa-lo-me Sol- o-me 
mi-ra-cu-lous mi- rac- u· lous ſa- ma· ri- tan ſam-. a- ri- tan 
mo- no- po- ly mo- nop- o- ly ſca- ri- f ſcar- i- 

mor- ta- li- ty mor- tal- i- ty fſcur-ri-li-ty ſcur- ril- i ty 
Na-tu-ral Nat: u-ral ſe-di-ment ſed- i- ment 
na-za-rite naz-a-rite ſe- na- che · rib ſe· nach. e· rib 


ſod.o-mite 


ne-ga-tive neg-a-tive ſo- le- ciſm _ſol-e-ciſm 
ni-ne-vite nin-e-vite ſo-lo-mon ſol- o. mon 
O- cu-lar Oce-u-lar ſy-co-phant ſyc-o-phant, 
o-mi- nous om-i-nous Ta-bi-tha Tab-1-tha 
om-ni-po-tent om-nip-o-tent tau-to-lo-gy tau-tol-o-gy 
o-ne-{i-pho-rus o-ne-ſipa-o-rus te-ko-a tel:-0-4 
o- pe- rate op-e-rate te-le-ſcope tel-eſ-cope 5 
o- Ta- tour or- a-tour te-me-ri-ty te-mer-i-ty Ie 
or- bi- cu- lar or- bic- u- lar te- ra- p him ter- a- phim E. 
Pa- ra · bo- li: cal Par- a bol ĩ cal teu- to- nick teu-ton-ick ir 
pa- ra- ly- tick par-a-lyt-ick the- o- phi-lus the- oph- i- lus N Cr. 
par- ti- cu-lar par- tic- u- lar tro- pi- cal trop-1-cal E- 
pe-ga-ſus peg-a-ſus tri-po-ly trip-o-ly. Te 
pe-ne-lo-pe pe-nel-ope tro-phi-mus troph- i- mus | Ve 
pe-ri-phra-ſis pe-rith-ra-ſis Va-ga-bond Vag-a-bond IE 
phi-lo-lo-gy  phi-lol-ogy . va-li-di-ty va-lid-1-ty In. 
pla-to-nick pla-ton- ick vi-ſage viſ-age Ne 
Plu- ra- li- ty plu-ral-i-ty vo-lume vol- ume vi 
po- li- cy pobi· cy U.na-ni-mi-ty U-na-nim-1-t)Sa- 
a | | n 14-na | 


ee. 
tiye 


tive 
Cate 
* 


al 


us 


Rule. Pronounce. Rule. Prono unce. 
l. na- ni- mous u- nan- i- mous Xe-no-phon Ken-o-phon 
c-ba-ni-ty ur-ban-i-ty Yeo-man Yeom-an 
i- dov  Wid-ow Ze-be-dee Zeb-e-dee: 
i-ther with-er ze-bo-im zeb-0-1m | 
i-zard wiz-ard ze-bu- lun Zzeb-u-lun. _ 
FF 
1 the following Words ti and ci coming before a Vowel,, 
are pronounced like 1h, as tia, tion, cial, are pro- 
nounced ſha, ſhon, ſhal, and the like of the reſt, as 
the under Line directs. | 5 | 
a5 F tia tian tial tius tious tion 
ore cia cian cial cius cious ſion 
Pronounced ſha ſhan ſhal ſhus ſhon. 
tia, tial, tiate, tience, tient, tious, tius, tion. 
Mar-tia Pa-tience Mo-tion Foun-da-tion-. 
Dal-ma-tia TIm-pa-tience Na-tion In- fec-tion 
Lu-cre-tia Pa- tient No-tion _. In-ven-tion - 
Ga-la-tia- Im-pa-tient Po- tion In-ten- tion 
Mar-tial _ Cau-tious Por-tion Mu-tation 
Nup-tial Cap-tious Sec-tion Nar- ra- tion 
Par-tial Fac-tious Sta-tion O-ra-tion 
Cre-den-tiat Am-bi-tious Unc-tion O-vya-tion 
Po-ten-tial Fic-ti-tious Ad-di-tion Ob-jec-tion 
El- ſen- tial Fa- ce-tious A-dop-tion Per-di-tion 
Im-par-tial Fla-gi-tious Af-fec-tion. Plan- ta-tion 


Sub-ſtan-Tial 


Pe-ne-ten-tial Li-cen-tious 
Pro-vi-den-tial - Pro-pi-tious 
E-qui-noc-tial Vex-a-tious 


In-fec-tious 


Cir-cuin-{tan-tial Pon-tious 


Cre-tian 
E-gyp-tian 
Ter-tian 
Ve-ne-tian 
Ex-pa-tiate 
In-gra-tiate 
Ne-go-tiate 


Vi-ti-ate 
da-tiate 


A-va-ri-tious 
Ad. ven- ti-tidus 
Su- per- ſti-tious 

Con- ſci-en-tious 


Cau-tion 


Faction 


Fic-tion 
Frac-tion 


Men-tion - 
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Am-bi-tion 
Ci-ta-tion 

Col-la-tion 
Con- di-tion 


Con- tri-tion 
Cor- rup- tion 
Dam:-na- tion 
De- ſcrip- tion 
De- trac-rion 
Diſ⸗ſen- tion 
E- lec- tion 
Ex- cep- tion 


Ex-tor- tion 
For-ma-tion 
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Pro-mo- tion 
Pro- ſcrip- tion 
Pro- por- tion 
Re- flec- tion 
Re-la-tion 
Ro-ga-tion 
Sal-va-tion 
Sub-ſcrip-tion 
Tax-a-tion 
Vex-a-tion 
Vo-ca-tion 
Na-ti-o-nal 
No-ti-o-nal 
Pro-por-ti-o-nal 
cia 
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Com-pre-hen-fion Ad-miſ-ſton 
Com- pul- ſion Com-mſ-fion 
Con- de- cen- ſin Com- paſ- ſion 
Di-ver-ſion Con-feſ-fron 


cia cial cian cion ciate cient cious clus, 
Por- ii Priſ-cian Pro-fi-cient Fa-la-cious 
Ci-li-cia Lo-gi-cian Suf-fi-cient Ju-di-cious 
Phe-ni-cia Ma-gi-cian Om-nif-cient Ma-li-cious 
Ca-pa-do-cia Mu-ſi-cian Con- ſcious Of, fi-cious 
Ar-ti-fi-cial Phy- ſi-cian Gra- cious Per-ni-cious 
Be- ne- fi- cĩal Geo-me-tri-cian. Luſ-cious Per-ti-na-cious 
E-ſpe-cial Rhe to-ri-cian Spe-cious Suſ-pi-cious 
u-di-cial A-rith-me=ti-cian Vi- cious Te- na- cious 
O fi-cial Pho-cion Nau-ſeous Con- tu- ma- cious 
Pre- ju- di- cial Suſ-pi-cion Au- da-cious Vi-va-cious 
Spe- cial E-ma-ciate Au-ſpi-cious Vo-ra-cious 
| Su-per-fi-cial Aſ-ſo-ciate Ca-pa-cious Lu-cius | 
Gre-cian Nau-feate Ca-pri-cious Por-cius 
Lu-cian De-fi-ci-eat De-li-cious Roſ-cius. 
ſian ſion xion xious. | 
— E-mul-ſion Com-preſ-fion Pro-feſ-ſion 
Ruf-ſian Ex-pubfion Con-ceſ-fon Pro-greſ-ſion 
Ve-ſpa-ſfian Ex- cur- ſion Con- cuſ- ſion Suc-ceſ-lion 
Man- ſion Re- ver-ſion De- preſ-ſion Con- nexion 
Pen- ſion Re-vul- ſion Diſ-miſ- ſion Com- plexion 
A.- ſcen- ſion Pal-ſion Ex- preſ- ſion Cru-ci-fixion 
A. ſper- ſion Seſ-ſion Im- preſ-ſion Fluxion 
A-ver-fion Miſ-ſion In- ter-ceſ- ſion De- fluxion 


O-miſ-ſion Re- flexion 
Per-cuſ-ſion Anxious 
Per-miſ-ſion Noxious 
Pro-ceſ-ſion Ob-noxious. 


But when f preceds t, it helps its Sound, or takes that 
of you and yal, as, 


Baſtion Suggeſtion - Beaſtial 
Combuſtion. Queſtion Chriſtian + 
Fuſtian. Celeſtial, &c. 


Digeſtion 


SCRIP- 


tho 

] 
ſaic 
o 


of 
1 


cel 
no! 

4 
on 


ter in- to the LE of God. 
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ND they brought young Chil-dren to Je-ſus, that 
he Thould touch them, and his Diſ-ci-ples re-bu-ked 

Hole that brought them. 
But when Je-ſus ſaw it, he was much diſ-plea-ſed, and 
ſaid un-to them, Suf-fer. the lit-tle Chil-dren to come un- 
to me. and for-bid them not; for of ſuch is the King dom 


of God. 


Ve-ri-ly I ſay un-to you, Who-ſo-e-ver ſhall not re- 


ceive the King-dom of God as a lit-tle Child, he ſhall 


not en- ter there- in. 
And he took them up. in his Arms, put his Hands up- 


on them, and bleſ-ſed them. 
„ LESsSsO x II. 


And when he was gone forth in the Way, there came. 


pos running, and kneelzed to him, and ask-ed him, Good 
whar ſhall 1 do, chat I may in-he-rit E-cer-nal 


1 
And Je- ſus aid un-to him, Why calleſt thou me Good ꝰ 


There is none Good, but one, that is God. - 
Thou knoweſt the Com-mand-ments, Do not com- mit 


A-dul-te-ry, Do not Kill, Do not Steal, Do not bear falſe 
Wit-neſs, De- fraud nor, Ho-nour thy Fa- ther and Mo-ther. 


And he an-ſwer-ed and faid un-to him, Ma-ſter, all. 
theſe have I ob-ſer-ved from my youth. 

Then Je- ſus be-hold-ing him, lo- ved him, and ſaid un- 
to him, One thing thou lack-eſt, go thy way, ſell what- 
ſo-e-ver thou haſt, and give to the Poor, and thou ſhalt 
have Trea-ſure in Hea-ven ; and come, take up thy Crof: S, 
and fol-low me. 

And he was ſad at that Say-ing, and went way grie- 
ved, for a had great Poſ-ſe(-fi-ons. v1 


0 | 1 en 80 8 N 


And Je-ſus res round a-bout, and ſaid un to his 
Diſ-ci-ples, How hard- ly ſhall they that have Rich- es en- 


And 


* 


— — —— — 
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And the Diſ-ci-ples were a- ſto-nifh-ed at his Words, 
But Je-ſus an-ſwer-eth a-gain, and faith un- to them, Chil. 
dren, how hard is it for them that cruſt in Rich-es, to 
en- ter in- to the King-dom of God. 

It is ea- ſi-er for a Ca-mel to go through the Eye of a 
Nee-dle, than for a rich Man to en- ter in-to the King. 
dom of God. 

And they were a-ſto-niſh-ed out of mea-ſure, fay-ing 
a-mong them-ſelves, Who then can he ſa-ved! 

And Je-ſus look- ing up- on them, ſaith, With Men it is 
im- poſ-ſi- ble, but not with God ; for wich God all things 
Are poſ-ſi- ble. 5 


Lzs50N IV. : 7p 


Then Pe- ter be- gan to ſay un- to him, Lo, we lave left 
all, and fol-low-ed thee. 

And Je-ſus. an-ſwer-ed and ſaid, Veri ly 1 — un- to 
vou, there is no Man that hath left Houſe, or Bre-thren, 
or Siſ-ters, or Fa- ther, or Mo- ther, or Wife, or Chil-dren, 
or Lands, for my ſake and the Goſ-pels, 

But he ſhall re-ceive an Hun-dred fold now in this time, 
Hou-ſes, and Bre-thren, and Siſ-rers, and Mo-thers, 'and 
555 dien, and Lands, with Ler-ſe- cu-ti· ons; and the 

orld to come, E-ter-nal Life. 

But ma: ny that are firſt ſhall be laſt, and the l. uſt. 

{15:3 
WEE: Lzs50N V. 


Then one which was a Law-yer, ask-ed bim a Que. li 
| on, rempt-ing' him, and ſay-ing, 
:  Ma-ſter, which is the great Com-mand-ment:i in the Law? 

Je-ſus ſaid un-to him, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
eg thy Heart, and with all thy Soul, and with all thy 
Min 

This is the fic and great Com-mand-ment. e 
And the ſe-cond is like to it, T hou ſhalt love thy 
Neigh-bour as thy ſelf. 

On theſe two Com: mind mente bang al the Law; and 
the Pro-phets. 

And the Scribe ſaid un-to him, Well, Maſter, "Log 
haſt ſaid the Truth; for there is one God, and there is 
none other but ge. 

And to love him with all the Heart, and wi al the 
Un-der-ſtand-ing, and with all the Soul, and with all the 
Strength, 
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ds. Strength, and to love his Neigh-bour as him-ſelf, is more 
Ws than all whole burnt Of-fer-ings and Sa- cr i- fi- ces. | 
And when Je-ſus ſaw that he an-ſwer-ed him diſ-creet- 
ly, he ſaid unto him, Thou art not far from the King-dom 
of God. | | | h 
LESSON VI. 


And Je. ſus en- ter- ed in- to Je- ru- ſa- lem, and in- to the 
Tem-ple; and when he had look-ed round a-bout up-on 
all things, he went out un- to Be-tha-ny with the Twelve. 
And on the Mor-row, when they were come from Be- 
tha-ny, he was hun-gry. e 4 | 
And ſee-ing a Fig-tree a far off ha-ving Leaves, if hap- 
ly he might find a-ny thing there-on : and when he came 
to it, he found no-thing but Leaves, for the Time of Figs 
eſt was not yet. + 
And Je-ſus an-ſwer-ed and ſaid un-to it, No Man ea* 
o Fruit of thee here-af-ter for e-ver. And his Diſ-ci-ples 
n, heard it. . é 
15 And they came to Je-ru-ſa-lem, and Je- ſus went in- to 
the Tem- ple, and be- gan to caſt out them that ſold and 
er bought in the Tem- ple, and o-ver- threw the Ta- bles of the 
10 Mo-ney Chan-gers, and the. Seats of them that ſold Doves. 
he / a woufd not fur-fer char a-ny Man ſliould Car- zy a-ny 
Vel cough the Ten- pe 3 
And he taught, ſay-ing un- to them, Is it not writ- ten. 
my Houſe ſha!l be call-ed, of all Na-ti-ous, the Houſe of 
Pray-er, but ye have made it a Den of Thieves ? 
And the Scribes and chief Prieſts heard it, and ſought 
how they might de-ſtroy him; for they fear-ed him, be- 
p caufe all the People were a-ſto-niſh-ed at his Do-Qrine. 


— - 


i _— 


1 as . I. ESSO N VII. 


And when e-ve-ry Man was come, he went out of the 
| i-ty, | 

TE And in the Morn-ing, as they paſ-ſed by, they ſaw the 

Fig-tree dri-ed up from the Roots. J it Ks 

d And Pe-ter call-ing to re-mem-brance, ſaith unto him, 

Ma-ſter, be-hold the Fig-tree which thou didſt curſe, is 
uy wi-ther-ed a-way. ics Foes 

2 Je-ſus an- ſwer- ing, ſaith unto them, Have faith 

in God. | | | * 

e For ve-ri-ly I ſay un- to you, that who-ſo-e-ver ſhall ſay 

e un-to this Moun-tain, Be thou re-mo- ved, and be * 
: | Ca 
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caſt in- to the Sea, and ſhall not doubt in his Heart, but 
ſhall be-lieve that theſe things which he ſaith ſhall come 
to paſs, he ſhall have what-ſo-e-v er he ſaith. 

There: fore J ſay unto you, What things ſo-e-ver ye de. 
ſire, when ye pray, be-lieve that ye re-ceive them, and 
ye ſhall have them. 

And when you ſtand, pra-ying, for-give, if you have 
ought a-gainſt a-ny : that your Pa- ther al- ſo, which is in 
Hea- ven, may for-give your Treſ-paſ-ſes. 

But if you do nor for-give, nei-ther will your Fa-ther ſi J 


which i is in Hea-ven, for-give you your Treſ-pal-ſes. : 
an 
LESSON VIII. of 


And they came a-gain to Je-ru-ſa-Jem ; and as he ws 
walk-ing in the Tem-ple, there came to him the chief 
Prieſts, and the Scribes, and the El-ders. 

And ſay un-to him, By what Au-tho-ri-ty Joſt thou... 
theſe things? And who gave thee this Au-tho-ri-ty to do; 
theſe things? 


And Je-ſus an-ſwer-ed, and ſaid un- to them, J will al. 
ſo ask of you one Queſ-ti-on, and anſwer me, and I will Mo 


: tell Ph by what A Merits I do theſe things. 
| e Bap-tiſm « of John, Was it from Hea- ven, or of 
Men? Anſwer me. 

And they rea- ſon- ed with them-ſelvis, fay-ing, If we 
Mall ſay from Hea-ven, he will ſay, Why then did ye not 
be-lieve him. 

But if we ſhall ſay, Of Men, they fear-ed the People: 
for all Men count-ed John, that he was a Pro-phet in-deed. + 

And they an-ſwer-ed and ſaid un-to Je-ſus, We can-not. I 
tell. And Je-ſus an-ſwer-ing, ſaith un-to them, Nei-ther Nee! 
do I tell you by what Au-tho-ri-ty I do theſe things. 0-p 


LESSON IX. re 


But what think you? A cer-tain Man had two Sons, 
and he came to the firſt, and ſaid, Go work to Day in my 
Vine-yard. He 

He an- ſwer-ed and ſaid, I will not: but af-ter-ward hel; 
re- pent- ed, and went. 7 

And he came to the ſe-cond, and ſaid like-wiſe. And 

he an-ſwer-ed and ſaid, I go, Sir. and went nor. | 

Whe - cher of them twain did the Will of his Fa-ther ? 

They ſay un-to him, firſt. Jos ſaid 985 
e-ri-y 
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e-ri-ly I ſay un-to you, that the Pub-li-canes and the 
Hac-lots go in-to the King-dom of God be- fore you. 

For John came un-to you in the way of Righ- te- ouſ- 
de. Heſs, and ye be- lie- ved him not: but the Pub- li- canes and 
he Har-lots be-lie-ved him. : 

And when ye had ſeen ir, re-pent-ed not af-ter-ward, 
avelthat ye might be-lieve him. 


—— 


Lz$SSON X. 


er, Judge not that ye be not judg-ed, 

For with what Judg- ment ye judge, ye ſhall be judg- ed: 
and with what Mea-ſure ye mere, it ſhall be mea-ſu-red 
to you a-gain. 

And why be-hold-eſt thou the Mote that is in thy Bro- 
ther's Eye, but con-ſi-der-eſt not the Beam that is in 
thine own Eye ? | 

Or how wilt thou ſay to thy Bro-ther, Let me pull out 
the Mote out of thine Eye; and be-hold, a Beam is in 
thine own Eye. | | 

Thou Hy-po-crite, firſt caſt out the Beam out of thine 

mM (ee Eye ; and then ſhalr thou ſee clear-ly to caſt our the 
Vu lote out of thy Bro-ther's Eye. 

of Give not what is ho-ly un-to the Dogs, nei-ther caſt ye 

our Pearls be-fore Swine ; leſt they tram-ple them un- 
der their Feet, and turn a-gain and rent you. 


not Lom XI. 


e: Ask, and it ſhall be gi-ven you: ſeek, and ye ſhall find: 
ed. Inock, and it ſhail be o-pen'd un-to you. | 

ot For e-ve-ry one that ask-eth, re-cei-veth ; and he that 
jerficek-erh, find- eth; and to him that knock-eth, it ſhall be 
0-pen-ed. | 

or what Man is there of yo1, whom if his Son ask 
read, will he give him a Stone? 

Or if he ask Fiſh, will ke give him a Ser-pent? If ye then 
te-ing e-vil, know how to give good Gifts un-to your Chil- 
dren; how much more ſhall your Fa-ther, which is in 
1 Hea-ven, give good things to them that ask him? There- 

"Wore all things what-ſo-e-ver ye would that Men ſhould 

4% co you, do ye e- ven ſo to them; for this is the Law 
naß ad the Pro- phets. 


Wo RDS 
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Worps of Two Syllables, accented on the Fir 


A 
abſent 
accent 
adder 
acid 
ague 
almond 
anchor 
anguiſh 
anſwer 
anthem 
antick 
anvil 
archer 
ardent 
argue 
author 
Azure 
Baby 
bacon 
badger 
baggage 
bailiff 
ballad 
banquet 
bargain 
barrow 
beaver 
beauty 
beggar 
bellow 
bladder 
blazon 


bloſſom 


bury 
buſy 
buxom 
Cabbage, 
camblet 


Syllable. 
camphire envy 
cancel Facile 
cancer farthing 
canker fellow 
captain figure 
captive firkin 
challenge flouriſh 
chamber foreign 
chancel forfeit 
chaplain frigat 
ciſtern fruſtrate 
Circuit furnace 
chryſtal Gallows 
climate gangrene 
combate _ gaudy 
commerce girdle 
courage grandeur 
creature grievous 
cudgle grifhn 
cuſtard gherkins 
cypher guilty 
Daily Han iſom 
daughter hanker 
deacon haughty 
debter heifer 
deluge heireſs 
diſtaff hainous 
doctrine hemlock 
dragon herald 
driven homage 
doublet humour 
dowry hungry 
duty Jaundice 
Eagle jewel 
eccho javelin 
effort jaylor 
emblem jocund 
enſign journey 
entrance juncture 


juſtice 


Kettle 


knucle 


latchet 
laughter 


louder 


martyr 


meadow 
meagre 


Incenſe 
inceſt 
infant 
iſſue 


kidney 
kingdom 
knowledge 
knee: ſtring 
knighthood 


Language 
languiſh 
lantern 


lawyer 
leopard 
linguiſt - 
liquor 
loathſom 
locuſt 


luſtre 


Iyrick 
_ Magick W 


malice 
margin 


maugre 


meaſure 
merchant 
minute 
modern 
monarch 
mortgage 
mountal 


ountain provoſt Tceptick verjuice 
. Snusket. province ſcholar virgin 
rSnyctle ' publiſh ſhepherd viſage 
Narrow purpoſe :-.,." Therift - volume 
aughty Quaver ſhovel vulgar 
eighbour quagmire Skirmiſh vulture 
iggard quaker laughter Uncle 
notice quarrel ſolemn under 
ovice Raiment ſolace urchin 
ouriſh raſner ſuburbs urine 
Office raſor fſulphur utter 
range. raven ſymtom Wainſcot 
rchard raviſn ſyſtem weapon 
> Pſtrich record Talent weaſel 
x Wimpblet refuſe tallow weſtern 
d Harlour refuge tankard whirlpool 
darſley reſcue tapſter wholeſom 
Farſnip roguiſh — tawney woman 
parole rumour tavern wonder 
myement rummer templz Xerxes 
dewter Säffron tenant Yearly 
phyſick -ſanguine taylor yeoman 
picture ſatchel tulip yielding 
plantiff ſatyr tyrant vonder 
pliſter ſauſage Valid Zcalous . 
poinyard ſavage. valour zenith _ 
poiſon - ſcabbord vanquiſh W | 
prologue ſcepter | | 
N SIC sts cid ut etrs e etre- etc 
WO RDS of Three Syllables, accented on the Fir 
| Syllable. 
5 argument capital crocodile 
abſolute audience catalogue cruelty . 
abſtinence authorize celebrate cowardiſe 
accidence . Barbarous cherubin cucumber 
accurate benefice chymiſtry Decalogus 
atuare bravery clamorous dedicate 
adjutant brevity cognizance deify 
adjective bribery copulate dedicate 
anarchy Calendar cormorant deputy 
animate camomil cCoroner derogate 
EAA ene 
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obvious 
_ oculiſt 
ominous 


deſherate Imitate 
deſtinñ induſtry 
deſtitute infamy _ 
dioceſs influence 
document infinite 
donative intervieẽ- 
Elephant intricate 
clegant irritate 
elevate Labyrinth 
emphaſis latitude 
energy lechery 
cquipage leviry : 
equiry liberal 
evidence libertins 
execute luxury 
Faculty Mahomet 
feelingly macerate 
fervency maſſacre 
forgery medicine 
fraudulent melody 
funeral mineral 
furniture miſchievous 
Garriſon moderate 
generous monument 
genuine mollify 
gorgeous monarch 
gratitude mutiny 


Hand kerc vief Navi gate 


hemiſphere 
heraldry 
homicide 
hoſpita! 
hypocrite 
Jealouſy 
Jeopardy 
jeſuit 


nominate 
notable 
notary 
notify 
novelty 
Obſequy 
obſelete 
obſtinate 


2 arbitrary 
acceſſary arrogancy 


all enate 


Ceremony 


Paradox 


paragraph 


parallel 


paramour 


paraphraſe 
pedigree 
penetrate 


penury 10 
— 97 0 
populous 

populace 
prejudice 

presby ter 


proſelyte 
pyramid 


__ Qualify . 


quality 
quantity 
querulous 


quinteſſence 
Ravenous 
regicide 


rendezvous 


requiſite 
retrograde 


ribaldry 


ri ulet 
roguery 
ruinous 
Sacrifice 
ſaturday 


ſcarcity 
ſchiſmatick 


LH. CITE STS IT W AERO 2 
Words of Four Sy llables accented on the First Sy able. 


co nmiſſary 


co nmonalty curiouſly 
Délicacyx 


— 


ſcrutiny 
ſecular 


ſenator 


ſtrenuous 


vegetive 


wilderneſs 


ſcurrilous 
ſecreſy 


ſepulchre 
skeleton 
ſophiſter 


ſovereign 


ſymmetry 
2 
ſynagogue 
Täntalize 
tetrarchy 
timerous 
tragedy Ing 
treacherous 
trivial 

tyranny «. 
Variance Wipt 


vehement 
venemous 
venial 

vigorous | (Ur 
vinegar 0 
U'lcerate 
ulcerous 
unicorn 
univerſe 
Waifrioar 
warin*ſs 


Zealoully. 


coaventicle 


deſpic bl: 
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eſpicable Haberdaſher mercenary ſanctuary 
ficacy heterodox miſerable ſecretary 
legancy honourable moderately ſolitary 
lioible Taventory Naturally Tabernacle 
icellency ignominy neceſſary teſtimony 
jurative judicature Peremptory tranſitory 
rmidable Lapidary purgatory tributary 
ortunately liberally R*ghteouſneſs valiantly 
enerally Matrimony riotouſly vegetable 
orioully melancholy Salamander voluntary. 


Vords ending with ſm, accented on the Firi# Syllable, 
except Two, which are otherwiſe mark'd. 


ngliciſm criticiſm Libertiniſm quietiſm 
rianiſm Deéiſm Mähomatiſm Sabbatiſm 
ſteriſm Enthuſiaſm mechaniſm ſarcaſm 
heiſm Fanaticiſm microcoſm ſcepticiſm 
zptiſm Gargariſm monachiſm ſoleciſm 
arbariſm Heatheniſm Offtraciſm ſyllogiſm 
techiſm Jaänſeniſm Paroxiſm Turciſm 
taplaſm judaiſm Quakeriſm Witticiſm. 


ie Ce d 088 8, 00 08 05 


ids of Two Syllables,accented on the latter Syllable · 


bhör Careſs corrupt eſteem 

jure career Debaſe exclude 

baſe caſhier debauch exhauſt 

mire cement decay explain 

imit complain defect extinct 

tique compoſe deject extoll 

venge conceit delude Fatigue 

aboon contain denounce foment 

guile contemn deprive forbear 
dle elieve contrive diſgrace Gentéel 

ereave convey . divorce Harangue ' 
e Faſpheme convince divulge Impait 

rigade correct Eclipfe implore 
Paffoon corrode embalm impoſe 
bill | increaſe 


44 
increaſe 
incroach 
indulge 
infringe 
inſtruck 
anſulc 
involve 
Lament 
lampoon 
Machine 
mature 
Neglect 
Obſcene 


oTor0J0:$309,03020:0303020þ07070 
Words of Three Syllables, accented on the Seconl 


Aboliſh 
abundance 
abuſive 
admoniſh 
almighty 
anchovy 
atonement 
attorney 
Balcony 
bravado 
Cathedral 
confiſcate 
continue 
.contribute 
contrivance 
Decantor 


Words of Four Syllables, accented on the Second, 


_Abominate 
arbitrement 
accelerate 


obſcure 
obſerve 
ordain 
Perſtiade 
preſage 
proclaim 
produce 
profane 
profuſe 
prorogue 
provoke 
purſue 
Rebuke 
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receipt 


recruit 
rehearſe 


rejoyce 
releaſe 
refle& 
relief 
reſign 
reſtrain 
retrieve 
revenge 
reward 
Seduce 


ſubſtract 
ſubvert en 
ſuſpecc n 
ſuſtain iu 
Traduce ap 
tranſcend m 
tranſlate Nil 
trapan Pri 
Vouchſafe Ned 
unite eb 
- upbraid ge 


uſurp 


an fi. 
decrepid inſipid ſpectator 5 
delinquent inteſtine ſubmiſſive MM? 
demoliſh invalid Tarpaulin in 
diſaſter Lieute ant teſtator * 
diurnal Maternal - tobacco 
domeſtick mechanick together 
Embargo NoQturnal tranſparent 
embroider -Obſervance tribunal 
Encourage offenſive Vicegerent 
enlargement Pomegranate vindictive 
eternal portmanteau Uncover 
extirpate prohibit unequal 
illuſtrate puiſlant unfaithful 
imbelliſſi Repleniſh unmindful 
implicite retinue unruly 
incloſure Sequeſter unworthy 


advertiſement anonymous 
ambiguous antipathy 
amphibious apocalyps 


 gdyertency anomalous apoſtolick 


articulate 

artificer ppr 
attenuate o 
Barbarity a 


beneficen 


zneficence 
nevolence 
tuminous 
apäcity 
mpoſitor 
Mngruity 
prroborate 
e Nedulity 
ebility 
generate 
>moniack 
mocracy 
xterit / 
minutive 
oceſan 
verſity 
ficient, 


- Eexonerate 


extenuate 
exuberant 
Fantaſtical 
ferocity 
fertility 
fragility 
Garrulity 


grammatical 
Harmonious 


humaniry 
hydropical 


Tgdenrity 


immaculate 
indelible 
ineffable 
inviolate 
Legiſlative 
legitimate 
laſcivious 
litigious 


lIieutenancy 
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Maturity 
munificent 
Narivity 
notorious 
Obedience 
obliterate 
oeconomy 
obſcurity 
original 
Pathetical 
pavilion 
perſpicuous 
polygamy 
presbytery 
progenitor 
propriety 
Receptacle 


reluctancy 


retaliate 
ridiculous 
Sagaciry 


ſimilitude 


45 
ſobriety 
ſociety 
ſpontaneous 
ſtability ' 
ſynonimous 
Tempeſtuous 


terreſtrial 


tranquility 
triennial 
tyrannical 
theocracy 
Vacuity 
venereal 
Veracity 
vermillion 


viciſſitude 


victorious 
virginity 
Vivacity 
voluptuous - 
Ubiquity 
uxorious 


rr 


figies 
zregious 
aborate 
> ; 
: guivodal 
xhilerate 
1h 
nc 


bominable 
Hothecary 
xiliary 
onfederacy 
Onveniency 


N cquiëſce 
lamode 
pprehend 
ontradict 
fall 6w 


Syllable. . 


Laſciviouſneſs protonotary 


Exuberancy 


Immediately legitimacy 
Notoriouſly Unneceſſary 


incendiary 


incontinency Pecuniary 


inexorable 


perpetually 


Sy llable. 
dominioneer intercede 
Immatüre Macaroon 
importune magazine 

_ intervene maſquerade 
introduce Overſee: 


G 4 


Vords of Five Syllables, accented on the Second 


Repſiòtory 


unſeparable 
unrighteouſneſs 


S c e g VCR ESE RES R e Es -e 


Words of Three Sy llables, accented on the laSF 


overwhelm 


 Pe-ievere 


Serenade 


* * ” 
Inder mi 1 
== +} > „ATA 4 


» * 
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Words of Four and Eive Syllables, accented on t| 
Third Syllable. 


Adamaintine 
affidavit 
arbitrator 
Coadjutor 
Fornicator 
Interloper 
Ornamäntal 
Perſeverance 
Sacerdoral 
ſudorifick 
Academical 
affability | 
ambiguity 
animoſity 
anniverſary 
aſſiduitʒ 
aſtrological 
aſtronomical 


Words of Six, Sev 


Abomination 
accommodation 
animadverſion 
annihilation 
annunciation 
archiepiſcopal 
ariſtocratical 
aſſociation | 
Ceremoniouſly 
circumlocurion 
coeſſentiality 
conſubſtantiation 
corroboration 
charadteriſtical 
Circumbilivagination 
circumforaneous 
Deliberation 


- lacomprehe 
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ariſtocracy 
Bearif ical 
Ccremomial 
contumacious 
Democrätical 
diabolical 


Epidémical 


equanimity 
excommunicate 
Generoſity 
Holpirality 
hypocritical 
Illegitimate 
indefatigable 
imbecillity 
individual 


Liberality 


Accent markt. 


determination 
delapidation 
diſadvantageouſly 
diflimulation 
Eccleſiaſtical 


eleemoſynary 


enthuſiaſtical 
evaporation 

e xcommunication 
Familiarity 
Glorification 
Humiliation _ 
Incompatibility 
imagination 


1mmutability 


inſenſi — 
ibility 


-Teſtimonial 


en, and Fight Syllables, with 


Univerſality 


Magnanimity 
mediocrity 
multiplicity 
mutabiliry 
Nonconformity 
OEconomical + 
oecumenical 
odoriferous 
Perpendicular 
perſpicuity 
prodigality 
puſillanimous or 
Sacrilegious 
ſuperficies 
ſucreptitious 


Uniformity 


Interpretation . 
irregularity 
Mathematician A 
mortification nd 
Naturalization Ntenc 
Predeſtinätion Hie, 
pronunciation A 
puſillanimity Dre: 
Qualification ſhmp 
Ratiocinätion Home 
rationality A 
recapitulation WGoZ 
reconciliation Word 
Sanctification T 


Tranſubſtantiati 
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The Uſe of the Points or Stops. 


Oints or Stops, are ſuch Marks as ſignify ſome Pauſe 
(or Stop) is to be made after Words or Sentences, for 
Diſtinction ſake :; Of which ſort there are Six, vz. 


1. Comma 3 the leaſt, / P. ſ 

2. Semicolon / whoſe\ ; / the ſecond; bs 
y 3. Colon Marks): (the third : 8 85 
4. Period are F the greateſt. 8 

5. Interrogation \ theſe / Na Queſtion ? 

6. Ad niration $ ! Jan Exclamarion fk 


A Comma, or this Mark (,) is to be written after 
Vords or Sentences, that require the leaſt Pauſe or Stop 
or Diſtinction: and therefore is to be uſed in the follow- 
ng Caſes. - | | 

1. After every diſtin Figure of Numbers; as, 1, 2, 3, 4. 5. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, 40, &c. 2. After evry diſtin Word 

Number; as, One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Twenty, Thirty, &C. 
yr when the Wor ts are added to them; as, one Bone, two 
Srones, three Men, four Dogs, &c. 3. After the bare Names 
df Things, or Perſons, that are diitin&'y told; as, John, 
omas, William, Sheep, Oxen, Goats, Herbs, Stones, Metals, 
Kc. After every the leaſt diſtinct Sentence, that is part. 
t a more perfect one; as, I am perſwagced, that neither 
Death, nor Life, nor Angels, nor Priacipalities, nor Powers, 
ar Things preſent, nor Things to come, nor Heizht, nor Depth, 
or any other Creature, ſhail be able to ſeparate us, from the 
ove of Goa, which i in Chrift Jeſus our Lord. 

1 W A Semicolos is ſome what a longer Pauſe than a Comma z 

nd to be mace, when there remains as much of the Sen- 

1 Mence as went before. Ex. 1laid me down and ſlept; I awa- 
., for the Lard ſuſtained me. 

A Colon is made when there is ſeemingly full Senſe ex- 

prefs'd, but the Sentence not wholly ended. As for Ex- 


ample, His coming is uncertain, and I do not queſiion it mach: 


however, I prepare my ſelf to receive him. 
A Period is a Full- Stop that compleats a Sentence; as, 
o ſaw every thins that he had made, and behold it was ve y 
good: And the Evening and the Morning were the ſixth Dy. 
The following Sentence, regularly takes in all the 
UEaboveſaid Poinis or Stops; as, 1 will go, and buy Paper; thit 
I may write my Task : Otherwiſe I ſhall be whipt, 1 
. C 3 | n 


* 
" 
yt 
©, 
1 
j 
T1 
1 
| 
hy! 
Ke 
1 
ef 
itt 
% 
„ 
1 
* 


** * „ 
- * 


— 
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In the Reading of which, you muſt ſtop at the Comm 
whilſt you tell one; keeping up your Voice, as going on 
At the Semicolen two; itill keeping up your Voice. A Or 
the Colon three, dropping your Voice a little. At the p.“ 
riod four, letting fall your Voice quite; as having fully 
concluded the Sentence. But Note, that if you had mad: 
a fuil End, and read no farther than the Word Tak, ha. 
Ving no more to ſay, there the Period or Full-Stop muſM:-. 
have been: For that ſingle Pont, muſt be always ob. 
ſerv'd in Reading. or Writing, at the End of every con. 
plere Sentence. It is alſo written after a part of a Mord 
when you uſe no more of it; or a ſingle Hgure, as Chy, 
v. ver. 7. &c. | 

An Interregat ion, finds its Place where a Queſtion 1; 
ask d; as, Where have you len? Do you krep School? 

Notre, It the Jutcrroga: ion be pure, it raiſes the Tone d 
the Voice in the laſt Word. But if it begins with: 
Word Interrogarive; as, Hh», what, how, where, when, wh 
&c. it falls as a Period and raiſes the Tone of the Voice in the 
Interrogat ive. As for Inſtance in both Caſes, Sho:d Il 
angry with a Man, that flumbles upon me blindfold? With 
an Interrogative, n ſhou'd ] be angry with a Man, tha 
fumbles upon me blindfold? Again, To die, to flecp ! Ni 
more? Where is that Phil ſob ber ſo bold as to affirm it? 

An Adamiration, or Exclamation, is to be uſed when we 
Admire, Lament, or Commiſerate, upon Wonder, Rap. 
ture, Surpriſe, or Startle ; as, Hark ! Strange! Wonderful! 
Prodigious! O Times! O Manners! Alas! O wretched Mat 
that I an! O God. How great are thy Works! In Wiſaon 
Hat thiu made them ui | 


Parent heſis Breve U 
Apeſtrophe b Aſteriſin ix 
Hyphen _- Obelisk 7 | 
Caret RR. L> 
Accent (Quotation |] 


A Parenthefs includes a Sentence by it ſelf; which 
being omitted, the Senſe of the Period, however, te- 
mains intire ; as, I have tried (but in vain) to prevail, 
upon him. Where the Words, that are included in the 4 | 
Parent heſis, are to be read with a lower Voice, and end | 
AS 4 Comma. | 

An Apoſtrophe is to be put over a Place, where a Letter 
is left out; not by miſtake, but where it is mags to 

| cave 
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leave it out; as, cou'd for could, em for them, and the like. 
Or as in Poetry, to ſay or write, ev'ry for every, e er for 
ever, ne er for never, Heav'n for Heaven, &c. And by this 
means, two Words are alſo made into one; as, tis for 
it is, don't for do not, twas for it was, &c. In all which 


ter omitted, and placed as you fee. Note, The Preter- 
Tehſes of Verbs except thoſe that end in : ard 4, (which 
won't admit of it) are uſually thus contracted; as, lov d 
for loved, obſery'd for obſerved, &c. It is alſo a Mark of 
Diſtinction for our Eugliſh Genitive Caſes ; as, Man's Life 
for the Life of Man, &c. | = 

A Hy; hin is a Note of Connection or Divilion, and is 
uſed at the end of a Line, when part of the Word is 
1 written at the beginning of the other Line. Or in com- 
„pound Words, as Belt-maber, Mater- mill. 

A Caret is fer under the Line where Words are left cur, 
which are commonly writ above the Line; as, He went 
Church 
in his Coach. Where Church being left out, the Caret 
ſnews it muſt be read between to and in. 


notes that the Tone or Streſs of the Voice, in pronoun- 
cing, is upon that Sable. 

Breve is a crooked Mark over a Powel, and denotes that 
the Sy/7able is founded quick or ſhort. 

Aſteriſm guides to ſome Remark in the Margin, or at 
the foot of the Page. 

05217:k is alſo uſed to refer the Reader to the Margin. 

Index, the Fore-finger pointing, ſignifies that Paſſage to 
be very remarkable, againſt which ir is placed. | 

Auotation, or a double Comma turn'd, is put at the be 
dinning of ſuch Lines, as are taken out of other Authors. 


ich 5 
ris ABBREVIATIONS. 
Jail | 
chef. Vote. &c. and ſo forth. 
a N. B. Mark well. dit. ditto, the ſame, 
v. vid. ſee. S. q. for Example. 
tell Viz. that 7s to ſay.: fol. folio, Books of. half a Sheet, 
toll e. id eſt, char 77. 9. to. quarto, a quarter of a 
ll &. et, aud. Sbees. 


C4 8 v0 


x Cates, the Apoſtrophe takes the Room of the Nwel, or Le:- 


Accent, (“) being placed over any Vowel in a Word, 


— er Rr 2 


— 


th 
ö 
0 
i 
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8yo. oftayo, eight L-aves to a A. D. Anno Domini, in th, 


Sheer. Year of Lord. 

' 12mo. duodecimo, twelve Col. Colonel. 

- Leaves to a Sheer. _ Eſq; Eſquire. 
MS. Manuſcript. Ke, Knight. 
P. S. Poſtſcripr. Mr. Araſter. 
CI. Clergyman. Mrs. Miſtreſs. 
Bp. Biſhop. Str, Saint, | 
ABp. Archbiſhep. SF. Sir; 


D. D. DoFor of Divinity. Sen. Senior, elder. 


L. D. 1. Ju 757 er. 

n 1 D © Dotfor of Laws. * 3 brifiian _—_ 
M. D. Deer of Phyſick. X. Chriſt. 
A. B. Batchelor of Arts. ye. the. 
A. M. Maſeer of Arts. y. thas. 
F. R. S. Fellow ef the Royal yr. your. 

Soclety. | Vyn. then. 
Acct. Account, ys. this, 


CLLLIL ELLIS LS TLEEET ET EECELES 
T oe Uſe of Capit. al or Great Letters. 


Bſerve never ta uſe any great Letter in the middle or 
end of any Word, unleſs the whole Word conſiſts 
of no other. as, _— | 

FEHOY AH, LORD, GOD, oc. bur always at 
the beginning of Words, as the following Caſes require 
it, Viz. Eo: 

1. At the beginning of any Writing. 2. After every 
Period or Full-Point, and at the beginning of every Section, 
Paragraph, and Verſe. 3. Of all Proper Names, and like. 
wiſe the Names of Offices, Dignities, Terms of Art, and 
the Ike. 4. Of any Noun that has any Emphaſis wich it, 
or that is Predominanr. 5. When the Words of another 
are quoted, they always begin with a great Letter. And 


take Notice, that the Perſonal Pronoun IJ, and the Inter 


j tion O, are always ſo wric. The Capital Letters are 
indeed ſo much in Faſhion, that this is reckon'd a good 
Rule to go by, viz. Whenſoever you are in doubt, whe- 
ther you had beſt write a little Letter or a great One, be 


' ſure you write a great One: For this is the ſafer Hand 


to err on. 


74: 
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The NUMERATION TABLE. 


I 

10 

100 

1000 

I 0000 

I 00000. 

1 000D000 

| 10000000 
100000000 
Iv000000D29 
I0009000000 
102000000000 


C Thouſ. of Mill. | 


Unites 

Tens | 
Hundreds 
Thouſands 

Tens of Thouſands 
Hundreds of Thou. 
Millions 

Tens of Millions 
Hundred of Mill. 
Thouſ. of Millions 
X Thouſ. of Mill. 


7,654,321 
87,654, 3 24 

987, 654,321 
8,987,654, 21 
78,987, 65 4,321 
678,987, 65 4,3 21. 


MN NN NN MN N NN K N K 84 K 


| 


Thus walued, 


The Letters that expreſs Numbers are Seven, viz. 
r EL. K Do 


1 x Os 

V 5 | F/ 
LI bands fbr 3e, kitty 
ire ſtands for 504 Fift 

"2s 100 7 Hur fred: 
Ty D 500 Five hundred 
on, M Llooo (Thouſand. 
2 | | 
nd Porte, That the Letter which expreſſes the leaſt Num- 
it, ber being ſet before, takes away fo much as it ſelf from 
er the greater; but being ſer after, adds ſo much to it, as- 
nd IV makes Four, but VI makes Six, IX makes Nine, XI 
r- Fleven, XL Forty, but LX Sixty, XC Ninety, CX Hun- 
re I Adred and Ten, Oc. | 
od M DCC XIX, or 1719, 
e- wt 
be 
1d 
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N 
The Mol TIP LICATION TABLE. 
5 4 5 25 15 75 
F 1 
* 8 | 5 times J 7is 3; 14 44 
n = 40 s 55 
A times 6 12 a | 9 45 | 8 66 
LF 11 times 4 7is 77% 
| 8 16 6 36 8 88 
| tC 18, 7- 42 19 99 
Stimerg g 10 110] | _ 
y "43 #} WS 11 121 
1 4 us 12 132, 
| . 7 49] it, 8 
3 times < 618 18 7times48$1s56 | "HT 
7 21 £9 62; 3 36] 
IP 18 24 | 4 18 
? [ | N 3 r 
; 111 8 rimes$ 1575 F | 8 Ks 15 
| | 4 16 12 times J 7is 84, 
1 5 20 9 times 91s 81 {2-96 
| 1 6 24 = | 9 109 
time A728 ( 10times 10 is 100 12 120 
8 32 11 132 
9 36 12 144. 
| | be 
— — * — * . — — Ge 
The End of the ir PART. 
| T 
W c is 
| 5 or 
3 
g0 
2 
D 
N 
af 
be 
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| The SECOND PART. 

| Of the Parts of Speech. 

HERE are Eight kinds of Words, or Parts of 
|: Speech, viz. 

T Noun, 0 Adverb, 
Pronoun, Conjunction, 
1 Verb, 9 Prepoſition, | 
F: Pürticipe, Interjection. | 
ö | | | 
Y Of which the Chief are Nouns and Verbs. 


A Noun is the Name of a Perſon, or Thing, that may 
be teen, felt, heard, or under ſtood ; as, Boy, Hand, Face, 
— i Gooanz)s. 
Of 8 are two ſorts, Sub ſtanti ves and Adjecti ves. | 
A Noun Subſtantive, is the Name of the Subſtance, or | 
Thing it ſelf, without mentioning what kind of Thing it | 
zs; as, Boy, Man, Virtue, &c. and may have the Signs a, an, | 
or the, before it; but will not admit of Thing after it; as, 
3 Man, an Apple, the Houſe. | 
A Noun Adje&ive, ſhews what kind of Thing it is; as, 
ood, bad, great, little, Sic. and alwavs anſwers to the 
Queſtion, What kind of Thing is he? ſhe? or it? As, 
gong, tall, heavy, by which you may always know it. Nor 
can it have the Signs a, az, or the, before it, without Thing 
after it; as, ſuppoſe I ſhould ſay, There goes a mad- it would 
| be ask d, A mad what? A mad Des, the mad Bull, &c. 4 
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A Noun Subſtantive, is either common or proper. 

A Noun Subſtanti ve common, is that which belongs to al c 
Things, or to all of one Kind; as, the Name of Mar belongs 
to all Men; Trees to all Trees ; Stones to all Stones, &c. C 

A Noun Subſtantive proper, is that which particularly be. 
longs to one ſingle Perſon or Thing; as the Name of Jo⁹ a 
belongs to a particular Man, and not to all Men, Norwich 
to one City, not to all Cities; as the Word City does, ſſW * 
which is a common Name to all Cities. ? 

To a Noun there belongs two Things, Number and 
Compari ſau. I 

There be two Numbers, the Singular and the Plural : The 
Singular Number ſpeaketh but of one; as, a Man, a Bool, 

a Stone. The Plural Number ſpeaketh of more than one; «: 
as, Men, Books, Stones. 8 

Nouns Subſtantive of the Singular Number, are turned in- 
to the Plural, by adding to them or es, as Web, Webs, Robe, 
Robes, Church, Churches, Hedge, Hedges, & c. Some Noums of 5: 
the Singular Numbcr ending in f, being Plural, do change f b 
into v, as Thief, Thie ves, Calf, Calves, And ſome are made 
Plurals, by adding en or ren; as, Ox, Oxen, Child, Children; ſ. 
to which may be added, Mouſe, Mice, Louſe, Lice, Die, Dice, MW t 
Sow, Swine, Gow. Kine, Peny, Pence, Gooſe, Geeſe, Tooth, Tecth, 1 1 
| Foot, Teet; but Sheep and Deer are both Sinzular. and Plural, 

ö 25 one Syeep, ten Sheep, one Deer, ten Deer. 7 
| Other variation of Newns we have none in the Engl. 
Tongue; all other Diſtinctions are made by theſe Articles 

and Prepoſitions ; a, of, to, the, o, in, or from, &c. 

Only the Eng/ijh Nouns may be ſaid to have a Genitiv: $ 
Caſe; 3s when we ſay God's Glory, for the Glory of God. In 
which Caſe, the Subſtantive tranſpoſed from its natural 
{| Conſtruction, aſſumes an 5 with an Apoſirophe. Sg 
i When a-comes before a Word beginning with a Vowel, 
i it aſſumes an u, as, an Apple, an Eye, an Image, an Ox, an 
ö Uſher. And a ſhort Word, whether it be a Pronoun, Ad- 

verb, Conjunction, Prepeſition, or Interjection, is commoniy 

call'd a Particle. 
Nouns that fignifie the Male-kind, we call Hees; ſuch as 
ſignifie the Female, we call ſheer; and ſuch as ſignifie nei- 
ther, we ſay it; as, Eſau could not obtain his Father's 
Bleſing, tho he ſought it with Tears: Jezabel was a wick- 
ed Woman, for ſbe {kw the Lord's Prophets. 
To the Male-kind is given the Maſculine Gender; to the 
Female the Feminine; and to Things without Life, gene- 
rally the Neuter Gender. | Compa- 
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Compariſon belongs to Nouns Adjectiwes, whoſe Signifi- 
cation may be increaſed or diminiſhed. e 

There be three Degrees of Compariſon, the Poſitive, the 
Comparative, and the Superlative. 

The Poſirive Degree ſetteth down the Quality of a Thing 
abſolutely without exceſs; as, hard, ſoft, ſwiſt. 

The Comparative Degree raiſeth the Signification of the 
2 in compariſon of ſome other; as, harder, ſofter, 
witer. | | 
/ The Superlative exceedeth his Poſitive in the higheſt 
Degree; as, harde#; ſoſteſt, ſwifteſt. 

Adjectives are compared in the Engliſh Tongue, either 
by che Signs more or moſt, or by the Terminations er and 
(r; as, hard, harder, or more hard, hardeſt, or moſt hard. 
Some Adjectiues are compared irregularly ; as, good, better, 
beſt; bad, worſe, worft ; little, leſs, leaſt. 

A Prono'n is a Part of Speech much like unto a Noun, 
implying a Perſon, and not admitting the Sign @ or the 
before ir. 

A Ponoun hath three Perſons, the firſt fpeaketh of him. 
ſelf, as, J. We; the ſecond is ſpoken to, as, Thou, Ir; the 
third is ſpoken of, as, He, They; and therefore all Noans, 
Pronouns, and Participles, be of the third Perſon. 

The Pronouns Perſonal, J, Thou and He, with the Pre- 
nouns Poſſeſſive and Demonſtrative, are thus varied: 


17. 2d. 34: 18; 26. 36 
IJ, Thou, He, She. We, Ye, They. 
Sing. Me, Thee, Him, Her. > Plu. Us, You, Them. 
Mine, Thine, His, Hers. Ours, Vours, Theirs. 
This. _ 
Sing. That. > Phu. Thoſe. | 
It. N They, and Them. 


A Verb is a Part of Speech that ſigniſies what is done to, 
or by any Perſon or Thing; as, J:hn loves, or is loved ; 
therefore loves and loved, are Verbs: It is call'd a Verb 
Active, when a Perſon or Thing does ſomewhat; as I love, 
he reads, &c. And 'tis call'd a Verb Paſſive, when ſome- 
what is done to a Perſon, or Thing, by-another ; as, 1 am 
loved, he is heaten, &c. | 

A Verb Nenter betokeneth being, as, Tam; alſo when a 
Y.rb does admit a- Subſtantive after it, tis call'd a Verb 

| | | Asdive; 
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Active; if not, cis generally call'd a Verb Neuter. AV: 
is commonly known from other Parts of Speech in Engii/h 
by the Particle te, which goes before it in the Infinitiv. 
Mood ; as, to love, to teach, to read, &c. 

A Participle is a Part of Speech derived of a Verb, from 
which it hath its Signification ; as, of love, loving and loved, 
and takes part of a Noun Adjecti ve, and therefore it has the 
Name of Participle. | 

An Aa verb is a Word joyned moſtly with Verbs, to de- 
clare their Signification. FR | 

Some of Time; as, when, then, now, to day. 

Some of Number; as, how oft, once, twice, thrice. 

Some of Order; as, Fri, next, afterward. 

Some of Place; as, where, here, there. 

Some of Aﬀirming as, yea, perbaps, truly. 

Some of-Denying; as, #29, nat. | 

Some of Shewing ; as, lo, behold. | 

Some of Compariſon ; as, ſo, as, more, than, leſs, &c 

A Conjun#im is a Part of Speech, which joyneth Words 
and Sentences together; of which theſe are ſome, and a. 

ſo, likewiſe, nor, neither, or, either, but, for, &c. 

A Prefpoſition is a Word commonly ſet before other Part; 
of Speech, either in Appoſition ; as, before the Maſter, or 

elſe in Compoſition ; as, ever-w/ſe. 

An Interjection is a Part of Speech, exprefling ſome ſud- 
den Paſſion of the Mind; as, oh alas! O ftranze ! hart 
ho ! &c. [2s 

Here it may not be amiſs (as being reckon'd a Part of 
Grammar) to ſay ſomething of the Art of Pronunciation, or 
the true Utterance of Words, according to their Quantiij 
and Accent; which a very ingenious Author thus diſtin- 
guiſhes: _ 

Quantity is the Length or Shortneſs of Syllables, and the 
Proportion, generally ſpeaking, betwixt a long and a ſhort 
Syllable, is two to one. 

In Enzliſh there are not only theſe long and ſhort Syl- 
lables, but thoſe which are either long or ſhort, as the 
Meaſure requires; for in Names or Nouns, the firſt Syl- 
lable is long, when Verbs the laſt; as, | 


Verbs. 


Nouns. 

Abſent 5 Abſent 
Abſtra# to  Abſtra# 
Accent Accent 


—— — : t - — t 


Nouns. 


Is 
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Nouns. Verbs. 
Cement 2 1 Cement 
Cod ect Collect 
Compound Compound 
Conduct Conduct 
Conſort | j Conſort 
Convert | 1 Convert 
Cont eſt | Conte 
Converſe : Converſe 
Contract E Contract 
Ferment Ferment 
Frequent „ to < Frequent: "4 
Incenſe | Incenſe 
Oůᷣ ject 5 ObjeF © 
Preſent Preſent 
Project | | a Project 
Rebel | Rebel 
Record Record 
Refuſe | Reſuſe 
Subject Subject 
Torment | Torment 
Unite. ” j \ Unite. 


Aecent is the raifing and falling of the Voice, above or 
under its uſual Tone, but an Art of which we have lit- 
tle Uſe, and know leſs in the Engliſb Tongue; nor like- 
ly to improve our Knowledge in this Particular, unleſs- 
the Art of Delivery or Utterance, were a little more ſtudy'd. 

Another learn'd and ingenious Gentleman gives us this 
familiar and eaſie Diſtinction, betwixt Quantity and Ac- 
cent: It may be obſerv'd, ſays he, that the Variations of 
the Voice, by high and low, long and ſhort, loud or ſoft, 
(however they happen to be confounded by ſome) are all 
of as different Nature and Effects, as the Beats of a Drum 
are from the Sounds of a Trumper ; or the Reading in 
one unvaried Tone is from Singing. All the poſſible Diver- 
ſities of Poetic Feet, together with the Changes of /oud and 
ſoft, the Drum expreſſes to a Wonder: But yet, while there 
is Monotonia, or only one Tone, in the Sound, there can 
be no Place for Accents, This plain Inſtrument, does in- 
deed, in one ſingle Tone, ſhew what a Power there is in 
Muſical Numbers, and of the various Movement of Poe- 
tic Feet, and how the Ear is affected with that ſudden In- 
termixture of loud and ſoft Notes. But let the 2 
| tell, 
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tell, how far ſhort all theſe are of well turn'd.and rightly 
plac'd Accents : In theſe conſiſt the Life of Language, 
theſe being the Enchantments, which being juftly apply'd 
to well-choſen Words, lead all the Pathons caprive, and 
ſurpriſe the Soul it ſelf in its inmoſt Receſles. 

It is none of the leaſt Difficult ies, in the Engliſb Tongue, 
to give Rules for Quantity, ſince Cuſtom over-rules Syl. 
lables, and gives Law to Language; and when even the 
Learn'd themſelves, do often differ. However, I ſhall 
inſert ſome few, of thoſe delivered, by the aforeſaid Au- 
thor: | | . | | 

1. When an Ending is joyn'd to a Word of one Sulla. 
ble, the firſt Syllable is long; as, peace-able, ſiu-fal, ſelf. 
i/h, good-neſs, toil-ſom, faith-leſs, hear-ty, god-ly, &c. 

2. In Words of two Syllables, which end in er, or, or 
rather our and ure, the firſt is long; as, enter, honor, or 
honour, venture, &c. but we mult except defer, refer, prefer, 
When the obſcure: le or en does end a Word, the fiſt 
Syllable is long; as, trouble, double; Fiddle, Garden, &Cc. 

3. If an Ending be added to a Word of two Syllables, 
that Syllable which was originally long, continues ſo; 
as, profit, profitable, except proteft, Proteſtant. ET 

4. In Words of many Syllables (as we call all that 
conſiſt. of more than two) the third Vowel from the laſt 


is long; as, Salvation, Damnation, & c. except when the 


laſt Syllable but one is long by Poſition, that is, by the 
coming toꝑetlier of many Conſonants, and bearing the 
Vowel hard upon them; as, abundance, accompliſh, illu- 
ſtrate, &c. To which we may add, Affidavit, Armaade, 
Balcauey; Bravado, Cathedral, Dandalion, Obdurate, Oppc- 
nent, &c. | 

5. Some are of a doubt ful Quantity. according to rhe 
Will or Occafion of the Writer or Speaker; as, acceptable, 
Academy, contribute, corruptible, Confeſſer, Succeſſor, &c. 

But of theſe ſufficient, ſince the Children of an En- 
21iſh-School, are rarely capable of ſuch Diſtin@ions ; but 
muſt be left to their Teacher's Care; and their own riper 
Obſervations. | 


HO ar 
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ACaTraloGUutef WoRDS that have almeFt the 
ſame Sound, but in their Senſe and Spelling very 
arfferent. 


A Al}, every one. 
Bel, a Man's Name. Awl, a Shooemaker's Tool. 
able, capable or ſuſh- Aliment, Nouriſhment. 
cient. Element, a ſimple Body, as Air. 


Achor, the Name of a Valley. Aunt, the Father's or Mo- 
4. Acre. a certain Meaſure of ther's Siſter. 


fe Land. Ant, or Piſmire. 
Accidence, Introduction to Arrant, Notorious. 
r ö, Grammar. Erraut, Wandering. 
r Accident, Chances. Errand, or Meſſage. 
ALeccompt, Reckoning. Aſay, Proof or Trial of Metals. 
ſt Account, Eſteem. Eſſay, Trial, or Attempt. 
Acceſs, Freedom to come to. 4þ, a venemous Serpent. 
5. WM Exceſs, Superfluity. Haſp for a Door. 
Accept, to Receive. Ak, or enquire. 
Except, Object againſt. 4x, a Carpenter's Tool. 
t WW 4fe#, to Study, Love, or Acts, Deeds. 
f Deſire. Aſſent, or agree. 
Efect, to bring to paſs. Aſcent, of a Hill. 
Altar, for Sacrifice. Auſtere, Severe. 
Alter, or Change. Olſter, a Shell-fiſh. 


Alay,to Aſſwage, or Mixture. Adviſe, to give Conncel. 
lie, Kin, or Confederate. Advice, the Councel given. 


Aly, a narrow Lane. Aſſiſtants, Helpers. 
4low d, given or approv'd. Afiftance, Help. 
A loud Voice Axiom, a Propoſition, ſelf 
g /ewd Perſon evident. | 
Aude, to ſpeak in reference AZ/um, the Name ofa Town, 
to ſomething. Augar, or Augre, a Whimble. 
Air, one of the four Elements. Auzur, a Southſayer. | 
Heir to an Eſtate Avery, a Place for a Horſe's 
Are, the Plural of the Verb Provender. e.g 
to be. Aviary, a great Bird-Cage. 
Ere, before. Amulet, a Preſervative. 
Err, Miſtake. Aumelet, a Pancake made of 
Ear, the Organ of hearing. Eggs. 1 
Ail, Trouble. | Hamlet, or Borough. 
Ale, a Drink. Hy, Yes. 


* I, the 
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I, the perſonal Pronoun. 
Eye, to ſee with. 


Spelling-B 20h. 
B. 
Bal, to play with. 


Acids, Liquors that are ſour Baw!, to cry. 


or ſharp. | 
Aſſets, Goods left to the Exe- 

cutor to diſcharge Debts. 
Allegation, proving. 
Alligation, a binding to. 
Apolozue, or Fable. 
Epilogue, or Concluſion. 
AlleFive, alluring. 


Ele#ive,belonging to aCnoice 


Bald, that has no Hair. 

Baal, an Idol. | 

Bail, or Surety. 

Bale, a pack of Goods. 

Bare, naked, uncover d. 

Beer, a Beaſt, or to carry, 

Beer, Drink. 

Bier, a wooden Frame to car. 
ry a dead Corps. 


Addition, adding one thing Barbra, a Woman's Name. 


to another. 
Edit. on, ſetting forth, Impreſ- 
ſion. 


Barbary, a Country in Africk, 
Barberry-Tree. 
Berry, as a Gooſe-berry, &c. 


An, a Participle ſignifying Bury the Dead. 
one, and coming beioce a Bacon, Swines-Fleſh. _ 
Noun that begins with a Becoz, a Light on a Hill for 


Vowel ; 


Ox. Ce. 


And, Con junctionCopulative. 


Alchymy, Spoon. 
Alkmer, Holland. 


as, an Idol, an 


warning. 
Becken, or call. 
Bann, to Curſe. 
Bane, or Poiſon. 


Banes, publication of Matri- 


Auricular Confeſſion, given in mony. 


the Ear. 


Bean, a ſort of Pulſe. | 


Oracular, belonging to an O- Been, to be: 


racle. 


Binn, for Meal. 


Aluſion, a ſpeaking in refe- Beech-Tree. 


rence to ſomething. 
Tlufin, Deceit. 
Attendance, waiting. 
Attendants, Servants. 
Ability, Power. 
Hability, Aptneſs, Capacity. 
Anomalous, out of Rule. 
Anonymous, nameleſs. 
Alart, to lop Trees. 
Aſert, to maintain. 
Appoſite, fit. 


Oppoſete,contrary,overagainſt. 


Aucupation, Fowling. 


Occupation, a Trade, Employ- Buoy, to bear u 


ment. 


Beach, or Shore. 

Bate, Strife, or abate. 

Bait, on the Road, or to catch 
Fith with. 

Beat, to ſtrike. 

Beet, an Herb. . 

Baſe, vile 


_ Baſs, or Baſe in Muſick. 


Bays of the Bay- Tree, 

Baiz, a ſort of Stuff. 

Bachelor, ſingle Man. 

Batchelour, Graduate in the 
Univerſity. 


- 


Boy, a Male Child. 


Buy 


. 
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Buy and fell. Brews, Bread boil'd in a Pot. 

By, the Prepoſition. But, the Conjunction. 

Bore, an Hole. Butt, of Wine, or Mark to 

Boar, a Swine, 3 Shoot at. 

Boor, a Clown. Bomb, a Fire-ball,us'd in War. 

Bole of a Pipe. Boom, a Ship is ſaid to Boom, 

Bowl, to play with. when her Sails are all out. 

2 bend. Bourd, 3 * | 

Bough, — Board, Timber. 

Bong he, Cof . ns Ber'd, dd bore. 

Bowze, to di ink ſtoutly. Be, the Verb to be. 

Booty, Plunder. 8 Bee, that makes Hony. 

Beauty, Fairneſs. Berth, convenient Sea- room. 

Bridle, for a Horſe. Birth of a Child. 

Bridal, ot Wedding. Beau, fine, handſome, fair, a 

Bridewell, a Houſe of Corre- weil-dreſs'd Perſon. 
on. Bow and Arrows. 

Browſe, to nibble Sprigs of Buff, a Figure or Statue drawn 
Graſs. but half-way. 

Brows, as Eye-brows. Buſs'd, or kiſs'd. 

Blue, a Colour. | Burrow: for Conies. 

Blew, or did blow. Borough, a Corporation. 

Breeches to wear. Borrow Mony. 

Breaches, breakings down. Bearders, they that board. 

Baron, or Noble- Man. Borders, of a Country. 

Barren, unfruitful * Bariſter, at Law. 

Bread to Ear. Barretor, a Diſturber. 

Bred, the preter of to C. 

Breed, or bring up. Cal, my Man. 

Braid, ſmall Lace, or Edging. Cawl, or Kel, which covers 

lle, or Sore. | the Bowels, alſo a Net, as 

Boil, as the Pot boils. the Cawl of a Wis. 

Brute, Report. | Cain, a Man's Name. 

Brute, Beaſt. Cane, to walk with. 

Billet, for Fuel, or a Soldier's Cannon, a great Gun. 
Ticker. | Canon, a Rule, or Law. 

Boe, a Wedge, or Ingot of Cauldron, or large Kettle. 
Gold. Chaldron, 36 B1ſhels of Coals. 

Ballad, a common Song. Catch, to lay hold on. 

Ballet, a Ball to Vote with. Kerch, a ſmall Ship. 

Breaft, of the Body. Current, that goes, as Streams, 

Breſt, a Town ſo call'd. or Mony. 

Bruiſe, or cruſh. Courant, a Dance ſo call'd. 


Brews gool Beer, to brew. 
Corants, 
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Corants, Kine, or Cows. 

Corinth, 0 Fruit. Cygnet, a young Swan. 
Currans, Signet, the King's private Seal. 
Collar, for a Dog. Coft, Charges. 

Choler, Anger. CoaF, the Sen- Coaſt. 


Colour, reflection of Light. Coug hing, a Diſtemper. 
Colure, a Circle of the Sphere. Coffin for the Dead. 
Commune, or talk together. Crewe for Weavers, 


Common, or ordinary. Cruel, hard Hearted, 

Chair, to fit on. E Cieling of a Room. 

Chear, to make chearful. Sealing the Letter. 

C/ark, a Man's Name. C.cket, a Seal belonging to 
Clerk of a Pariſh. | the Cuſtom-Houſe. 
Clyſter, purging. Cocquet, a wanton Woman, a 
Gliſter, or thine. general Lover. 

Coat to wear. Cellar for Beer. 

Quote, to alledge, or bring in. Seller, he tliat ſells. 

Cor, or Sheep- cot. Council, Aſſembly. 


Cenſer, or Perfuming-pan. Counſel, Advice. 
Cenſure, to check or reprove. Cel of a Hermit. 
Cenſor, 2 Roman Officer. Sel a Ilorſe. 


Sincere, real. Cruiſe, the Ship is going to 
Clauſe, or Sentence. ___ Cruiſe. | 
Claws of a Lion. | Cruſe of Oyl. 


Cymbal, a Muſical Inſtrument. Crick in the Neck. 

Symbol, a Sign, or Token. Creek, a little Bay. 

Citron, Fruit like a Lemon. Cart, or a Carriage. 

_ Cittern, a Muſical Inſtrument. Chart, Map; or Sea-card, 

Centry, a Centinel, or private Champian, plain, open. 
Soldier on the Watch. Champion, a Defender. 

Century, the Herb ſo call'd. Cyprus, the Name of an Iſland. 

Century, an Hundred Years. Cypreſs-Tree. 

Cloſe, Conclufion,or to ſhut up. Chronicle, a ſort of Hiſtory, 


Clothes to wear. Chronical - Diſtemper , that 
Couſin, Kinſman. comes by fits. 
Cozen, or Cheat. Cinque, five, as the Cinque- 
Ceaſe, to leave off, Ports. 

Seize, to lay hold on. To fink down. 

Cite, to ſummons. Cycle, or Revolution, as the 
Sight of the Eyes. Cycle of the Sun. 

Site, Situation. Sickle, or Reaping-Hook. 
Climb, upon a Tree. Cleaver, a Butcher's Knife. 
Clime, or Climate. Clever, Neat, Spruce. 
Coin, Mony. | Cliver, an Herb ſo call'd.. 


Courier 


al, 


to 


co 


Co 


it 
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Courier, or Expreſs. Capitol, a Tower in Rome. 
Currier, or Leather-Dreſſer. Comb the Hair. | 
Coarſe, a dead Corpſe. Cone hither. 


Curſe, or manner of Life, al- Comet, a blazing Sar. 
ſo the contrary to fine, &. Commit, to do. 
center, the middle Point in a Coalition, a joyning together. 
(int, Colliſion, 3 together. 
Centaur, a fabulous Monſter, Candid, ſincere. ; 
half Horſe, half Man. Candy d Orange-Peel. 


Curtain of a Bed. Convoy, a Guard, or Guide. 
Cortin, the Space of the Ter- Convey, to carry. 

raſſe that is between the D. 

Buſt ions. Dam, ſtop up. 
Critick, one apt to cenſure. Damn, condemn. 
Cricket, an InſeR. Dear, coſtly, or beloy'd. 
Collegue, a Companion, or Co- Deer in the Park. 

partner ia Office. Do or act. 
Collozue, to Flatter. Doe, the Female of a Buck. 
Coming, from to come. Dough, Paſte. 
Cammin ſeed. Due, Debt. 


Cynical, crabbed, ſour, ſevere Dew, Moiſture. 
as a Cynick Philoſopher. Door of an Houle. 
Scenical, belonging to a Scene Doer of Good. 
of a Play. Done, finiſhed. 
Celery, a Plant uſed for Sallad. Dun, Colour. 
Cel:iry, the Drapery or Leav- Diſſent, Diſagreement. 
age, wrought on the Heads Deſcent, going down. 


of Pillars. Decent, comely. 
Salary, a Place of Benches. Deference, Reſpe&, or Com- 
Salary, Wages. plaiſance. 
Ceraſe, white Lead, Difference, Diſparity. 
Scrous, wheyiſh, wateriſh. D/ferent in Opinion. 
Serious, Sober, Grave. Deviſe, to Invent. 
Series, an Order, or Succeſſion. D:wice, Invention. 
Civil, Courteous. | Dolphin, a Fiſh. 
Sevil, a Town in Spain, from Dauphin, Heir to the French 
whence Sevil. Oranges. Crown, 
Conſort, a Companion, or a Diſeaſe, Sickneſs. 
Conſort of Muſick. Diſſeiſe. Diſpoſſeſs. 
Concert, to Diſpute or Con- Deceaſe, Death. 
ſult together. Dollar, a Dutch Coin. 
Croe, a Leaver of Iron. Dolour, Grief. 
Crow, a Bird. Diary, or Journal. 


Capital, Chief. Dairy, for Cheeſe and Butter. 
| | | Diſfolute, 
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|  Diffolare, lewd. Endue with Gifts internal, as * 
? . : Ty * 

| Deſolate, laid waſte. Righreouſneſs, &c. 75 
| Dire, dreadful. Endow with Gifts external, as W;.., 
| Dyer, of Cloath, Silk, &c. a Portion. ui 
1 Deſart, or Wilderneſs. Enter, to go into. ure 
| Deſert, Merit, or to Forfake Interr, to Bury. f 
Deſſert, a Banquet of Fruit, Eaſter, a Feſtival. = 
or Sweetmeats. Efter, a Woman's Name. 507 
| Doſe of Phyſick. Exerciſe, Employment, La. & 
| Doxe, to ſleep. bour. _=_ Talc 
| Death, dying. Exorciſe, to Conjure, caſt out I“ 
| Dearth, Famine. Devils. = 7 
| Demean, or behave your ſelf Ewe, a female Sheep. 1 
| well. Ewe-Tree. : Phy, 
| Demeſne, or Patrimony. Tou, the Plural of thou. 7 
| Difer, d:\agree. Ethicks, Morals. * 
| Defer, delay. Ethnicks, Heathens. 700 
| Dent, or Notch. Eight in Number. X 
| Dint, Force. Ate, or did eat. Eli 
J Deviſer, or Inventer. Eaton, the Name of a To vn. Phi, 
Di viſor, the Number where- Eaten, devaurd. File 
| bythe Dividend is divided. Earn, or get Mony. Pill 
| Divers, many, ſeveral. Tearn, compaſſionate. Er. 
| Diverſe, different in Circum- Expedient, fir, convenient, ſ,,. 
| ſtance. | needfu] ; ſpoken by ſeve-W;,,. 
Ditto, the ſame, the ſaid. ral for f "oF 
Ditty, a Song. Experience, Proof or Trial up- I . 
Dual, Number, belonging to on Obſervation. g/ 
two. Enough, uſed ſingularly for Mr, 
Duel, a Combat between two, Quantity, as, I have Wine W;.., 
wherein they | | enough. 5 X Fear 
Do ill, when one is kill'd, the Eum, uſed plurally for Num- ner, 
other hang'd. ber, a, I have Books enow. 4s 
Dilatory, making Delays. Emerſon, a riſing, or coming nun 
Deletory, deadly, venemous. our. - Hon 
Diſcomfired, overthrown, van- Immerſion, a dipping, or plun- I Hos 
quith'd. NE Ing in. | eee 
Diſeon forted, griev'd, caſt Eliſian- Fields. | l 
down. Eliſium, that Place. Iris 
: Extant, in being. flea 
Eminent, high, illuſtrious, fa- Extent, 8 By 
mous. 8 „ "ONS F 
Tmminent; at hand, hanging F n. oblig'd, forc'd, or de- Feat 

o're our Heads. firous. 


Feigr, 
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fugn, Diſſemble. Feet, the Plural of Foot. 
fare, or Vane,a Weathercock. Food, Victuals. 
feint, a fencing Term. Feud, deadly hatred. 
int, Weak. Faces of Men. 

fair, Beautiful, or a Mart. Phaſes, Appearance. 

fare, Food, or Waterman's Furlough, a Soldier's Ticket 

Hire. of leave. | 

ar, dread. | | Furlonz, the eighth Part of a 

Phare, a Light-houſe near the Mile. 


„Sea. | Fellon, a Whitlow . 
Falchion, a ſhort Sword. Felon, a Criminal. 

it Naulcon, a Hawk. . 
Frays, or Quarrels. Cle with Gold. 


Friſe, Pancake and Bacon. Guilt, remorſe, or ſting of 
Phraſe, a Sentence or Expreſ- Conſcience. 

ſion. 4:  Gelt, or gelded, as a 
Foes, or Fellies of a Wheel. Gelding, a Horſe that is cut. 
f:lows at Foot-ball, Compa- Gilding, that which is gilt. 


nions. | Gantlet, a military Glove. 
Flip on the Noſe. Gantlop, a Puniſhment among 
n. NPHilip, a Man's Name. the Solders, as to run the 
File, for Smiths _ Gantlop. 
Foil, overcome. ; Groan, or lament. 
Hr-Tree. Grown in Goodneſs or Stature. 
0 ¶Hurr, ſoft Hair. Gzeſs, conjecture. 
& farz to burn. Gueſts, Strangers, or Lodgers, 
fol, filthy. Garden, ſor Flowers. 
Pl, Birds. Guardian, or Over-ſeer. 
„, he is gone forth. Geſture, Behaviour. 
ol ¶ urth in Number. Feſter, a merry Fellow. 
ne ¶ Francis, a Man's Name. Gallies, (mall Ships with Oars. 
Frances, a Woman's Name. Gallows, or Gibbet. 
lle, or fly away. Grate, or Lattice. 
lea, an Inſect. Great, big, large. 
lower in the Garden. Greet, ſalute. 
Flour of Wheat. Greaſe, Far. 
n. Hoor of a Room Greece, a Country. 
Pere, to congeal, harden to Genteel, like a Gentleman. 
Ice. ; G-ntile, or Heathen. 
Frieze, Cloth. Gentil, a Maggot. 
Fleam, a Farrier's Inſtrament. Gentle, mild. 
Flym, or Phlegm, waterifh Groat, Four Pen e. 
le. Humour. Grot, or Grot#s, a Cave. 
Feat, or Exploit, Groſs, thick. . 
. . | Croce, 


| 
| 
| 
. 
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Groce, twelve Dozen. 
Gloſs, Luſtre. 

Gloze, or flatcer. 
Guile, Fraud, Deceit. 
Guild-Hall, or a Fraternity. 
Glutinous, clainmy, viſcous. 
Gluttonous, greedy. 

Gal, Nut, or to fret, or vex. 
Gaul, a Frenchman. 
Grieve, to lament. 
Greave, a Boot. 
Gor'd, did gore. 
Gourd, a Plant. 

Gable end of an Houſe. 


Gabel, Exciſe, Duty, Tax. 
] iT 
Hall of a Houſe. 


Hale, or drag. 

Hail from the Clouds. 
Hart, or Stag. 

Heart in the Body. 
Hare that is hunted, 
Hair of the Head. 
Hear me ſpeak. 

Here he comes. 


Hallo, to make holy. 


Hollow, empty. | 
Halloe, or 8 to call aloud, or 
Halloo, to ſet on. 
Haven, or Harbour. 

Hea wer, Place of Happineſs. 


Heal, to cure. 


Heel of a Shoe. 

Heard, did hear. 

Herd of Swine. 

Hearing, one of the Senſes. 
Herring, a Fiſh. | 


Peron, a Bird. 


Figher, taller. 

Hire, Wages. 

Hoar, Froſt. 

Whore, a Proſtitute. 

Hour, Sixty Minutes. 

Oar, a Pronoun. poſſeſſive 


Whole, all intire. 


_ Wholly, intirely. 
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Hole, that's bored. 
Holy, ſacred. 


Holly.-Tree. 
Hoop for a Tub. 
Whoop, to halloe. 


Hue, a Colour. | efts, 
Hugh, a Man's Name. ts 
Hew, to cut Timber. Maya 
* Hue-and-cry . % 
Who are you? nd 
Horſe, a Beaſt. ye. 
Hoarſe Voice. Inv9 
Him, he, that Man. wy 
Hy nn, holy Song. I 
Hind, Female Stag. M 
Hine, a Country-Clown. n po? 
Hoſe, or Stocking. Ima. 
Wheſe Book is this? 129 
His Book. - „ 
H / like a Snake. in 
Heed, Care. | bil, 
He'd, for he wou'd. uf, 
Horixon a Circle of the Sphere, e, 
that limits our Sight. eat, 
Orſon, or Prayer. , f 
Harſh, cruel. alo 
Hajb of Mutton. ut, 
H:gbt, call'd. tau 
Height of an Houſe. mo 
Hie, make haſte. Han 
High, lofty. | 
Hoy, a Ship. | il, 
Heigh ! ho?! come hither. In, 
Hay for Horſes. le; 


Herſe, to carry a dead Corpſe. gel 
Hirfe, 2 ſort of Grain. 


Idol, a Repreſentation of 4 %05 
falſe Deity. IS U 
Idle, flothful. _ = Li 


Imply, intimate, fignifie. 
ſmploy, to ſet to Work. 


„within. New, never uſed. 
m for Travellers. Knew, or did you 
xite, ſtir up. Know this Man ? 
ifght, Knowledge. No, not at all. 


1zenuo'ss, frank, open, good- proceeds. 


natur'd. Knit Stockings. ky 

e, merry Sayings. Need, Want. 

ee, noble Acts of Princes. Kn:ad Dough for Bread. 

Water, a Joyner's Plain. Not, no. : 

yuture of a Wife. Knet that is tied. 

nder, a Law-Term. None, not one. | 

yeizh againſt, to rail. Known as he is, better known 

nv9y, foreign Miniſter. than truſted. 

ry, Malice, Hatred. | L. 

E:voyce, a Term us d among Lance, or Spear. 
Merchants. Lanch a Ship. 

dot ent, weak. Latin Tongue. 

Imuient, bold. Latten, Iron tinn'd over. 

%, or Iſland. Latent, hid. 

, for Iwill; lle, a Walk Leaſe of a Houſe, or to glean. 
in a Church. Leaſh of (or three) Hares. 

Vil, to eat. Leſs, the Comparative. 

falt, upright. Leaſt, the Superlatiye of lit- 


fue, or-Jouſts, Tournaments. tle. 
ent, a brittle black Stone. Leſt, for fear. 

#, ſtrut, or trip, as to jet it Lit, or Catalogue. 

along. | Leſſon, or Task. 

it, as the Building juts out. Leſſen, to make leſs, 
taut, near at hand, or a Liſten, hearken. 

moment of Time. Leopard, a ſpotted Beaſt, 
ance, an Example, or Proof. Leper, a leprous Man. 

K L:-aper, that Leaps. 


, to Murder. Lettice, a Woman's Name. 
ln, to burn Bricks in. Lattice, Bars of Windows. 
He, rhe white Juice of di- Led, or did lead. 
geſted Meat. 6 Lead, a Mineral. 
nave, a diſhoneſt Man. Lice, Vermin. 
1ve of a Cart- wheel. Lies, Untruths. 
ght, the Time when the Sun Legend, a Story of a Saint's 
is under the Horizon. Life. ; 
n;zht, a Title of Honour. Legion, a Body of Soldiers. 
cal, Or ſoſten. 8 Lain, do ly. | 
cel down, L.ane, or Street. 3 
2 Eiturgy, 
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ueenio s, Witty. Nit, from whence a Louſe 
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Liturgy, Common-Prayer. Mare, or Horſe. 1 My 


Letharzy, the drouſie Evil. 


Letter of the Alphabet, Or Male, the He of any kind. Mo, 


_ Epiſtle: 

Litter of Pigs, Cc. 

Line, or ſmall Cord. 

Loyn of Mutton, or Veal. 
Licorice, a ſweet Root. 
Lickeriſh Tongue. 


Ziar, one given to lye. 
Lyre, or Harp. 


lours. 


Lief, go as ſtay. 
Leaf of a Tree. 


Leave, Licenſe, Permiſſion. 
Lint for Wounds. - 


- * Lent, to lend. 


Ladder, to climb on. 
Lather of Soap. 

Lini ment, a thin Ointment. 
Lineament, Feature. 
Leman, a Concubine. 
Lemon, a Fruit, 

Lade Water. 

Laid down. 


Maid, or Virgin. 
Made, to make. 


Mayor, the Chief Magiſtrate Mews like a Cat. 
of a Town, 


Manure, dung the Ground. ½ 
Marſhal, an Officer ſo call'd. Nu. 


Muſe, meditate. 


Mail, Armour. t 
Main, or Chief. My 
Mane of an Horſe. f [ 
Manners, Faſhion or Way, Wy, 
Manour, or Lordſhip. : My 


Lo, behold. Martial, Warlike. Me; 
Low of Stature. Maſh, Mixture, or to mingle. My, 
Loath, to nauſeate, or abhor. Marſh, or Fen. | Ma 
Loth, or unwilling. Marry'd, wedded. Mol 
Looſe, unty, or licentious. Marred, ſpoiled. 1 
Loſe Money. Meat, Food. 1 
Loam, Morter. Mere, Meaſure. 11 
Loom, a Weaver's Frame. Meet, fit. 23 " 
Leak, to take in Water. Medes, a People ſo call'd. f 
Leek, a Plant. Meade, Meadows. tu! 
Links of a Chain, or Torches. Medal, Coin, or a Seal. \ol 
Lynx, a quick-ſighted Beaſt, Meddle not with it. 110 


Mealer, a Buſy-body. 
Meadlar, a Fruit. 
Limn, to paint in Water-Co- Mettle, Brickneſs, "= 
Metal, as Gold. 
Limb, or Member of the Body. Meter, or Metre, Rhime. 


Meteor, Vapours drawn uf 
into the Air. 

Morris-Dance. | 

Maurice, a Man's Name. 

More, comparative of much, 

Moor, a Black. V7 

Million, Ten Hundred Thou 
ſand. 


Melon, a Fruit. > 
Moat, a Ditch. ' of, 
Mote in the Sun. | 07 
Moor-Hall. On 
Mute, Speechleſs. -  o.- 
Morning, the Forenoon. b 
Mourning, or ſorrowful. By, 


Mues, to keep Hawks. 
| Marrs 


le 
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Myrriax, A Rot amongſt Cat- Union, joining. 


© oe; Owſe, Tann. 
Mori on, A Head- piece. | Ouxe, or moiſt Ground. 
Meſc{e, of the Body, or a Shell- F. 

Fiſh. Pale Colour, or a Stake. 
Muzzle of a Gun. Peil of Water. 
Mop, to waſh a Room with. Pal, a Cloth laid over a 
Map of the World. Corpſe. 
Men, or Mien, preſence. Paul, a Man's Name. 
Mean, poor, pitiful, Pol for Aldermen. 
Maiz, WefF India Corn. Pallat, an oval piece of Wood 
Maze, or Labyrinth. to hold Colours. 
Meſſage, or Errand. Palate,the RoofoftheMourth. 
Meſſuage, or Tenement. Palliate, to colour, or cloak. 
Might, Power Strength. Paltry, ſorry, pittiful. 


Mite, an Inſect in a Cheeſe. Poultry, Cocks and Hens. 
Mallar, a Stone to grind Ce- Panè of Glaſs. 


lours with. Pain, or Puniſhment. 
Mullet, a Fiſh. Pair, or Couple. 
Melt Butter. Pare, to cut, or clip. 


Melt, the ſoft Roe in Fiſhes. Pear, a Fruit. 
| ; Peer, a Nobleman. 
Nuval, belonging to the Sea. Pier, a Mole or Fence a« 


Navel of a Man. gainſt the Sea. 

Nauzht, or bad. Paſchal, of the Paſſover. 

Nrght, or nothing. Paſquil, aſcurrilous Libel, 

Nay, or no. Paws of a Lion. 

N-izh like a Horſe. Parſe, or Stop. 

N:ther, lower. Praſite, a Flatterer. 

Neither Side has the better. Parricide, that kills his Pa- 

Nezhew, Kinſman. rents. 

Muy, Fleet. Paſtu re, Fodder, or Food. 
*—)F„ P.iſtor, or Shepherd. 

Dar of a Boat. Pence, the plural of a Penny. 

Ore, Meral as it is dug. Pens to write with. 

0f, belonging to. Perſou, Man, or Woman. 

0f, ſeparated from. Parſon of a Pariſh, 


Own, proper, peculiar, ſelf. Pierce, or bore. 
One, the beginning of Num- Parſe, or form a Word. 


ber. Plaice, a Fiſh. 
Won, did win, Place, Room, or Space. 
Order, Method. Plane, a Joyner's Tool. 
Ordure, Dung. Plain, even, or ſmooth. 
Onion, a Plant. Plan, a Scheme, or Draught. 


D 2 | Plate, 
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Plate, Gold, or Silver Veſſels. Peak, a Point, or ſharp Top 
Plait the Hair. of an Hill. 


Patience, the Virtue of ſuf- Pickle for Oiſters, &*c. 


fering. Picle, a (mall Cloſe. 


Patients, Perſon under the Partition, Diviſion. 


misfortune of uſing that Petition, an humble Requeſt, 


, Vertue. Prapef deion, a Part of Speech, 
Peace, Quietneſs. et before other Parts. | 
Piece, or part. Propoſition, a Sentence, or 

| Peaſe, to eat. Matter propos'd. 
Peſtle of Pork, the * of a Pallas, or Minerva, the feignd 

Leg. Goddeſs of Wiſdom. 

Peſtil and Mortar. Pallace, a Prince's Court, or. 
Piſtol, a ſmall Gun, or Spa- Hall. 

niſh Coin. Pilate, the Judge who ſen- 
Poor, Needy. renced our Saviour. 

Pour, to empty our. Pilot, the Steerſman of a Ship. 
Power, Ability, Force, Poſy, a Noſegay. 
Pore of the Body, or on a Poeſy. Peo ry, the Works of 

Book. feet. 

Practiſe, to exerciſe. Porcelain the Earth of which 
Practice, the Exerciſe. China Diſhes are made. 
Pray, to beg, or deſire. Purſlain, an Herb. 

Prey, Booty. Plumb, a leaden Weight. 


Precedent, foregoing, an Ex- Plum, a Fruit. 


ample. 2 

Preſident, or Chief. Ruarry of Stones, 
Preſence, Appearance. Query, a Queſtion. 
Preſents, Gifts. Querry, a Prince's Stables. 
Princes, Sons of Kings. Queen, of a Kingdom. 
Princeſs, a King's Daughter. Quean, a knavith Woman. 
Principal, or Chief. | R. 
Principle, or firſt Cauſe. Race-Horſe, or of noble Race. 
Price, Value. Raze, or Raſe, blot out, or 
Prizes, Booty, or to eſteem. demoliſh. 
Prophet, a Fore- teller of Raiſe, to lift up. 

Things to.come. | Rays, or Beams of Light. 
Profit, Gain. Rack, to torture, Oc 
Heal, a Noiſe of Bells. Whack of a Ship. ; 
Peel of an Orange. | Rake, ſcrape together. 

Pint of Wine. Reek, Steam, or Hay-Reek. 
Point of a Sword. | Wreak your Anger on him. 
Pick a Quarrel, &c. . Rea, a Colour. 

Pique, a Grudge, Read, or did read, 


: Reed, 
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p Wl Reed that grows in the Water. Rap, or knock. 3 
Rare, uncommon. Wrap your ſelf up warm. 
Rear, raiſe up. Rail, or ſcold. 
Reign of a King. | Rayle, a Bird. 
Rein of a Bridle. ERaucour, Hatred. 
t, Rain, wet Weather. Ranker, more rank. 
1, Ml Reaſon, Argument, Cauſe. Reddiſh, inclining to Red. 
Rin, a dry'd Grape. Raadiſh, a Root. 
Ir Ml Railing, to raiſe. Rumba Point in the Compaſs. 
a R:tch, to ſtretch. Rum, a Liquor. . | 
d Wl Wretch, a miſerable Man. Reli7ue,whar is left ofaSaint's 
Reach me the B ok. Bally or Cloaths deceas'd. 
I. Rice, Grain. Rel:#, a Widow, or any thing 
Riſe, Preferment, or riſe up. that's left. 
n- MW Rye, Corn. Recent, freſh, new. 
Wry, crooked. Reſent the Affront. 
p. Rime, Miſt. 8. 
Rhine, Verſe. Sale of Goods. 
of W Rice, Cuſtom, Ceremony. Sail af a Ship. 
Writ? with a Pen. Sa vlour, Deliverer. : 
ch Right Hand, or ſtraight on. Savour, Taſte. l 
Wright, a Wheel-wright, Cc. Saver, that ſaves. 
Royal, Kingly. Scars, Marks of Wounds. 
Ryal, a **aniſh Coin. Scarce, hardly. 
Real, ſincere. Sent, did ſend. 
Reel, or Stagger, Scent, Smell. | 
Rode, or did ride. Cent, an Hundred. 
Road, High- way. Science, Knowledge. | 
Roe, a Deer. dcions, Sprigs, young Shoots. 
Row of Trees. Scoul, frown. 
Rome, a City Jo call'd. School for Children. 
Roo:n, Space. Say, to ſpeak. 
ce. Rhewm, or Rhyme, a deflucti- Sea, the Ocean. 
o' on of Humour. Sce with your Eyes. 
Roam, Wander. Save, to preierve. 
Rote, by Memory. Salve for every Sore. 
Wrote, or did write. Same, the ſame thing: 
Wrouzht, or did work. Pſalm of David. 
-F, for the Neck, Sculptor, or Graver. 
Nos 2h. rugged. Sculpture, the Figure graved. 
. Roof of an Houſe. Sever, to divide. 
l. Raue, or did ring the Bells. Severe, Cruel. 
rung, did wring the Hands. Sheep, Cattle. 
Wrong, Injury. Ship to (ail in. | 
6d, D 3 Senor, 
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Senor, Elder. Succour, to help, relief. 
Seignior, Sir. Surplice, a Linnen Garment, 
Sex, as Male, or Female. Surplus, over- plus. 

Sects, Opinion in Religion. Scem, to appear. 


Shear, to clip Sheep. Scam in a Coat. 

Sheer, as he carried it ſheer Snack, or taſte. 

(or quite) away, Snatch, or ſmattering vf 
Shire, or County. Learning. 8 
Share, divide. Stakes, Poſts. 
Shoot a Gun. | Steaks of Beef or Mutton. 
Shout, make a Noiſe, Senſe, Feeling, Opinion, Wit. 
Sleight of Hand. C-nſe, to perfume. 

Slight, Deſpiſe. Since, Adverb of Time. 
Sleet, Rain and Snow. $izn, or Token. | 
Slow, dull, heavy. Sine, a Line of Geometry. 
Sloe- Worm, or a ſort of Plum. Suit at Law. | ; 
Slouzh, a miry Place. Sate, to match, or agree. 
Sew with a Needle. Sphere, a round Body. 

Sue at Law. Spear, or Lance. 

Sow, to caſt Seed. Soop, or Portage. 

Co, or thus. Swo9p, to catch up, as a Bird 
Soar, to fly aloft. of Prey with its Claws. 
Sore, painful. Swop, or change. 
Swore, or did ſwear. Screws to pull out Corks. 

Bros nf Mony, Scruſe, or thruſt hard. 

Sone, 2 TeV Sweat, from the Pores of the 
Son of a Father. Body. 

Sun in the Firmament. Sweet to the Taſt. 

Soon, quickly. | Seer, a Propher. 

Swo u. faint away. Sear with a hot Iron. 
Sound or whole, alſo a Noiſe. Seen with the Eyes. 

Soul, Mind, or Spirit. Scence of a Picy. 

Sole of a Shoe, or a Fiſh, Set your Peaſe or Beans. 
Sold, did ſell. Sit upon à Sear, 
Stair, or Step. | Shoe for the Foct. 

Stare, to look wiſtly, Shew me the Way. 
Star, that gives Light. Size, Bulk, Dimeglion. 


Strait, or Straizht, right on, Sice, Six. : 
narrow, want. Sticks for the Fire. 


Streicht, a narrow Arm of the Styx, the Name of a River. 


Swars 


Sea. "© th Style, manner of Speech. 
Stecl, a Metal. Stile to go over. 
Steal, to rob. Statue, an Image. 
Sucker of a Pump. Statute, A Law. 


ird 


the 


er. 
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ward, Rind of Bacon, or Too much, too little, or alſo 


green Sward. Two, the firſt Number. 
Sword, a known Weapon. Id, or dainty Bit. 
Sweal, to melt away. Tit, a little Horſe. 
Swell, or puff up. Terſe, neat, polite. 
Scrag, the lean end of a Neck Tyercz, a thruſt in Fencing. 
of Mutton. Terce, a Meaſure of Liquids» 
Crag, or top of a Rock. Treatiſe, Diſcourſe. 
Steed, a Horſe, Treaties, Agreements. 
Stead, place, as in his ſtead. rote, a Royal Sear. 
Sabbath, Day of Reſt. Thrown down. 
Saboath, Hoſts, or Armies. Tour, or Travel about the 
Skain of Silk. Country. 
Skeyn, an Iriſb Dagger. Tower of London. 
Souce, Pork ſouced. The, an Article. 


Sewſe, or Do vſe, a Box on the Thee, thou. 
Ear, or aſl ip on the Chops. Tomb, a Monument, or Grave. 


Sous, a French Penny. Tome, Part, or Volume of a 
. Book. 

Tail of a Beaſt, Tacks, ſmall Nails. 

Tale, or Story. Tax, Subſidy, or Aſſeſſinent. 

Teal, a ſort of Fowl. Titular, having only a Title. 

Tare, amongſt Corn. Tutelar, or Guardian-Angel. 


Tear, to rend, or ſhed a Tear. Tray of a Maſon. ; 
Then, an Adverb of compar- Trea, or Trey, three at Dice. 


ing. Tenor, a Term in Muſick. 
Then, at that Time. Tenure, the Manner whereby 
Team of Horſes, or Oxen. Lands are held. 
Teem, to be with Cuild. Tongs for the Fire. 
There, in that Place. Tongues, the Inſtruments of 
Their, belonging to them. Speech. 
Threw, or did Throw, to caſt or . 

fling. Vacation, Leiſure. 
Through, or by his Means he Vocation, Calling. 

was run Vail, a Covering. 


Tho ough, or Therow the Body. Vale, a Valley. 
Time, preſent, paſt, and to Yeal, Calves Fleſli, 


come. Vain, uſeleſs, foolifh. 
Thyme, an Herb. VH.i-ein that contains the Blood. 
Tittle, or Point. Vane, or Fane, a Weather-cock, 
Title of a Book. Value, Price. 
De of the Foot. Valley, or Dale. 
Ju, courſe part of Hemp. Volley of Shor. 
To, the Prepoſition. Vial, a Gla's. 
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Viol, a muſical Inſtrument, Mither, to fade. | 
Umöles of a Deer. Iihether, which, or if. 
Humbles himſelf. Whither. do you go, to what 
Uſe, to be accuſtom'd. Place? 


Ewes, Female Sheep. Wild, untamed. 
Ure, Uſe, Cuſtom. Mella, handle, or rhanage x 
Ever, for Water. | S8 | 
Nur, belonging to you. Meald of Rent and Suſſea. 
Violet, à ſweet Flower. ind that blows. 
Hiolate, to corrupt, defile, or Wine to drink. 5 
tranſgreſs. 8 Whine, or cry. 
Haſſal, a Slave. es, ro Court, make Loe. 
Veſſel, to hold Liquor, or a , or Noe, Calamity. 
Dd. Week, Seven Days. 
Fenus, the feign'd Goddeſs of Wai, feeble, infirm. 
Beauty. | 1ri# of the Hand. 
Fenice-Gl iſs, from a City ſo Wref, twiſt, turn about. 
cCall'd. Reſt from Labour. | 
Fiſcr of a Head-piece. Wile, Cunning, Craft. 
Viſier, firſt Miniſter of State ble, Time. 
in T. Key. 1 wot not, or know not. 
W. What Man is this, 
Wan, pale. Which is the 


Mich or Sorcereſs ? 


Wand, or Rod. r 
Wen, a hard Bunch. 


Wain, or Cart. | When, at what Time. 
Waits, the Ciry Muſick. Ween, to ſuppoſe. | 
Vat. ſerve, or expect. Wean a Chill from the Breaſt, 


W:ight, Heavinels. Wick away, make haſt. 

Way. Road, Manner, ©. Which, for Cioarhs. 

With with Scales. Mater, one of the four Ele- 

Hey of Cheeſe. ments. | 

Hare, or Commodity. Walter, a Man's Name. 

Were, the Plural of was, in Wal, the Common Weal. 
the Verb to be. Hel of a Coach, 

Where, an Adverb of asking. Whzal, a Pimple. 

Near your beſt Cloaths. Wecl, a Whirlpoal, 


Mair of Timber, two Yards Whale, a liſh. 


long, one Foot broad. Wall, to lament. 
Weary with walking. IW:ght, or a Man. . 
Mary, cautious. White Paper. 
Weather, the Diſpoſition Of Want, Poverty. 
the Air round us, ora gelt Wont, Cuſtom. 8 
Ram. Wi, as had I wift, or known. 
| | Wis, 


lat 
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Wir, an Inter jection of Si- ou d, for would. 

lence. * 

Vall of a Houſe. Tea, yes. 

Wawl, to cry like a Cat. N, you. 

Hod, Timber. 
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Divine and Moral PRECE PTS, 
By Mr. FRANCIS QUAR LEA. 


** 


D thou negleQeſt thy Love to thy Neighbour, im: 

vain thou profeſſeſt thy Love to God: For by. 

1 thy Love to God, thy Love to thy Neighbour is: 

» gotten; and by thy Love to thy Neighbour, thy, 
Love to God is nouriſh'd.. 

Flatter not thy ſelf in thy Faith to God, if thou wants- 
eſt Charity for thy Neighbour ; and think not thou haſt; 
Charity for thy Neighbour, if thou wanteſt Faith to God ;; 
where they are not both together, they are both wanting; 
they are both dead, if once divided. 

Truſt not to the Promiſe of a common Swearer, for he. 
that dares ſin againſt God, for neither Profit nor Pleaſure, . 
will treſpaſs againſt thee for his own Advantage. He that: 
dares break the Preceprs of his Father, will eaſily be per- 
ſWaded to yiolate the TAS Bans his Brother. 
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If thou defireſt to be truly Valiant, fear to do an Inju. 
ry: He that fears not to do Evil, is always afraid to ſuf. 
fer Evil : He that never Fears, is Deſperate ; and he thar 
Fears always, is a Coward : He is the truly valiant Man, 
that dares nothing but what he may, and fears nothing 
but what he ought. 

_ Hath any wrong'd thee ? be bravely reveng'd : Slight it, 
and the Work's begun; forgive it, and 'tis finiſh'd: He 
is below himſelf, that is not abeve an Injury. 

So long as thou art ignorant, be not aſham'd to learn: 
He that 1s ſo fondly Modeſt, not to acknowledge his own 


Defe&s of Knowledge, ſhall in time be fo foully Impudent 


to juſtifie his own Ignorance : Ignorance is the greateſt 
of all Infirmities ; and juſtified, the chiefeſt of all Follies, 

The Birds of the Air die to ſuſtain thee ; the Beaſts of 
the Field die ro nouriſh thee ; the Fiſhes of the Sea die to 
feed thee. Our Sromachs are their common Sepulchre. 
Good God! with how many Deaths are our poor Lives 
patch'd up? How full of Death is the miferable Life of 
momentary Mzn ? | 

Ler thy Tongue take Counſel of one Eye, rather than 
of two Ears : Let the News thou reporteſt be rather ſtale 
than falſe, leſt thou be branded with the Name of Lyar. 
It is an intoilerable Diſhonour to be that, which only to 
be call'd fo, is thought worthy of a Srab 
Beware of Druukenneſs, left all good Men beware of 

- thee: Where Drunkenneſs Reigns, there Reaſon is an 
Exile, Virtue a S:ranger, God an Enemy, Blaſphemy is 
Wir, Oaths are Rhetorick, and Secrers are Proclamarions; 
many things are diſcover'd in one Hour drunk, which ſo— 
ber, might have been kept ſecret many Years. 

Let thy Converſation with Men, be Sober and Sincere; 
let thy Devotion ro God, be Dutiful and Decent : Let the 
one be Hearty, and nor Haughty; let the other be Hum- 
ble, and not Homely : So live with Men, as if God ſav 
thee ; ſo pray to God, as if Men heard thee. 

If thou art ſubject to any ſecret Folly, blab it not, left 
thou appear Impudent ; nor boaſt of ir, leſt thou ſeem Iaſo- 
lent. Every Man's Vanity ought to be his greateſt Shame, 
and every Man's Folly ought to be his greateſt Secret. 

If thou be Ignorant, endeavour to get Knowledge, leſt 
thou be beaten with Stripes: If rthou-baſft attain'd Know- 
Jedge, put it in Practice, Jeſt thou be bearen with many 
Stripes. Better not to know what we fſhou'd * 

, | than 
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than not to Practice what we do know and leſs Danger 


dwells in unaffected Ignorance, than unactive Knowledge. 


Doſt thou want Things neceſſary? Grumble not; per- 
haps it was neceſſary thou ſhouldeſt want: Endeavour 
lawfully to ſupply it; if God bleſs not thy Endeavours, . 
bleſs him that knows what is fitreſt for thee. Thou art 


God's Patient, preſcibe not to the Phyſician. 


Be very wary for whom thou becomeſt Security, and for 


no more than thou art able to Diſcharge, it thou loveſt thy 
Liberty. The Borrower is a Slave to the Lender; the Se- 


curity is a Slave to both; whilſt the Borrower and Lender 
are both eas d, the Security bears both their Burdens. He. 


is a Wiſe Security that ſecures himſelf. N 
Be very circumſpet in the Choice of thy Company. In 


the Society of thine Equals, thou ſhalt enjoy more Plea- 


ſure ; in the Society of thy Superiors, thou ſhalt ind mare. 
P.ofit: To be the beſt in Company, is the way to grow 


worſe; the beſt Means to grow better, is to be the worſt 


there. 
If any hard Affliction hath:ſurpriz'd thee, caſt one Eye 
vpon-the Hand that ſent it, and the other upon the Sin 


that brought it; if thou thankfully receive the Meflage, 


he that ſent it will diſcharge the Meſſenger. 


Cenſure no Man; detract from no Man; praiſe no Man 


before his Face; traduce no Man behind his Back. Boaſt 
not thy ſelf Abroad, nor flatter thy ſelf at -Home: If any 


thing croſs thee, accuſe thy ſelf; if any one extol thee, 
humble thy ſelf: Honour thoſe that Inſtruct thee, and be 
thankſul to thoſe that Reprehend thee. Let all thy De- 
ſires be ſubjected to Reaſon, and let thy Reaſon be cor- 


rected by Religion. | 
Give thy Heart to thy Creator, and Reverence to thy 
Superiors: Give Diligence to thy Calling, and Ear to good 
Counſel: Give Alms tothe Poor, and Glory to God: Fore 
give him that ignorantly offends thee, and him that ha- 


ving wittingly offended thee, ſeeks thee. Forgive all thine - 
Fnemies, but leaſt of ail thy ſelf: Give and it ſhall be 


given thee; forgive and it ſhall be forgiven. thee : . The. 
Sim of all Chriſtianity is give and forgive. 


Cleanſe thy Soul with private and due Devotions, till 
then admit no Buſineſs : The firſt-bora of thy Thoughts 
are God's, and not thine, but by Sacriledge : Think thy 
ſelf not ready till thou haſt Praiſed him, and he will be 
always ready to Bleſs thee.. 55 
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In all thy Actions think God ſees thee, and in all hi 
Actions labour to ſee him; that will make thee fear him, 
this will move thee to love him. The Fear of God ;; 


the beginning of Knowledge ; and the Knowledge of God 
is Perfection of Love. 


F 


The Education of CHILDREN. yy Arch-Biſho 
T4EELEOTFSON: : 


T is a known Saying of Melancthon, that there are three 
Things which are extreamly difficult, To bear and bring 
forth Children, to inſtruct and bring them up to be Men, and to 
govern them when they arrive at Man's Eſtaie, The Inſjtrufion 
and good Education of Children, is none of the leaft Difficult if 
theſe. For to do it to the beſt Advantage, does not only 
require great Segacity to diſcern their particular Diſpoſ- 
tion and Temper, but great Diſcretion to deal with them 
and manage them, and likewiſe continual Care and dili- 
gent Attendance to form them by degrees to Religion and 
Vertue. | 
It requires great Wifdom and Induſtry to advance 2 
conſiderable Eſtate, much Art, and Contrivance, and Pains 
to raiſe a great and regular Building: But the greateſt and 
nobleſt Work in the World, and an Effect of the grearelt 
Prudence and Care, is to rear and build up a Man, and to 
form and faſhion him to Piety, and Juſtice, and Tempe- 
rance, and all kind of honeſt and worthy Actions. Now 
the Foundations of this great Work are to be carefully 
laid in the render Years of Children, that it may riſe and 
grow up with them, according to the Advice of the wiſe 
Man, Train up a Child in the Way he ſhould go, and when be 
z old he will not depart from it. | 
The true Meaning of which Text, may be fully com. 
priſed in the following Propoſition: 
That the careful, and prudent, and religious Education i 
..Children, hath for the mot part a very good Influence upon tht 
© whole Courſe of their Lives. 


A very neceſſary and pri 


me Part of the good Education of 


Children is, 20 inform and carefully inſtruct them in the whol: 
© Compaſs of their Duty to God, their Neighbour, and themſelves: 
| That ſo they may be taught how to behaye themſelves . 
3 A . | 4 
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all the Steps of their Life, from their firſt Capacity of 
Reaſon, till they arrive at a more perfect Uſe and Exer- 
ciſe of that Faculty. | | 

This Duty God does expreſly and very particularly 
charge upon his own peculiar People, the People of 1/rae!, 
ſpeaking of the Laws which he had given them: Deut. 6. 
7. Thou ſhalt, ſays he, teach them diligently unto thy Children, 
aud ſhalt talk of them when thou ſitteſt in thin? Houſe, and 
when thou walkeF by the Way; when thou lieſt down, and when 
thou riſe up. 

Nor does the good Education of Children conſiſt only in 
the informing their Minds in the Knowledge of God and 
their Duty, but more-eſpeciatly in endeayouring with the 
greateſt Care and Prudence to form their Lives and Man- 
ners to Religion and Virtue. And this muſt be done by. 
training them up to the Exerciſe of the following Graces 
and Virtues. 5 

Hrſt, To Obedience and Modeſty ; to Diligence and 
Sincerity ; and to Tenderneſs and Pity, as the general Diſ- 
pofirions to Religion and Virtue. 

Secondly, To the good Government of their Paſſions, 
and of their Tongue; and particularly to ſpeak Truth, 
and to hate Lying as a baſe and vile Quality; theſe being 
as it were the Foundations of Religion and Virrue. 

Thirdly, To Piety and Devotion towards God; to So- 
briety and © haſtity, with regard to themſelves; and to Ju- 
ſtice and Chariry towards all Men, as the principal an 
eſſential Parts of Religion and Virtue. | 

As the general Diſpoſitions to Religion and Virtue, we 
muſt train them up: 

1#, To Obedience. Parents muſt take great care to 
main ain their Authority over their Children, otherways 
they will neither regard their Commands, nor hearken to 
and follow their Inſtructions. If they once get head, and 
grow ſtubborn and diſobedient, there is very little hope 
lefr of doing any great good upon them. 

2aly, To Modeſty, which is. a fear of Shame and Diſ- 
grace. This Diſpoſition, which 1s proper to Children, is 
a marvellous Advantage to all good Purpoſes. Now Mo- 
deſty is not properly a Vertue, bit ir is a very good Sign 
of a tractable and towardly Diſpoſition, and a great Pre- 
ſervative and Security againſt Sin and Vice ;. and thoſe 
Children, who are much under the reſtraint of Modeſty, 
we look upon as moſt hopeful; and likely to prove good: 
| | ereas 
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Whereas Immodeſty is a vicious Temper broke looſe, and 
got free from all Reſtraint: So that there is nothing left 
to keep an impudent Perſon from Sin, when fear of Shame 
is gone. Therefore preſerve this Diſpoſition in Children 


as much as poſſible, as one of the beſt Means to preſerse 


their Innocency, and to bring them to Goodnels. 

34ly, To Diligence; Without which, ſays one, there wat 
never any great and excellent Perſon. When the Roman Hi. 
ſtorians deſcribe an extraordinary Man, this always enter; 
into his Character as an eſſential Part of it, That he was 
of incredible Induſtry, of ſingular Diligence, or ſomething 
to that Purpoſe. | | 

Therefore train up your Children to Diligence, if ever 
you deſire they ſhould excel in any kind. 7he diligent 
Hand, ſaith Solomon, mak:ith Rich, Prov. 10. 4. Rich in E. 
ſtare, rich in Knowledge. Seeſt thou a Man diligent in 
his Buſineſs, as the fame Wiſeman obſerves, Prov. 22. 29, 
He ſball ſtand before Princes, he ſhall not fland before Mean, or 
obſcure Me» And again, Prov. 12. 24. The Hand of the Di. 
ligent ſhall bear Rule; but the Slot hful ſhall be under Tribut. 
Diligence puts almoſt every thing into our Power, and 
will in time make Children capable of the beſt and great- 
eſt Things, | | | 

Whereas Idleneſs is the Bane and Ruin of Children; it 
is the unbending of the Spirits, and the ruſt of cheir Fa- 
culties: Children that are bred up in Lazineſs, are almoſt 
neceſſarily Bad, becauſe they cannot take the Pains to be 
Good; and they cannot take Pains, becauſe they have ne. 
ver been inured and accuſtomed to it, which makes their 
Spirits reſtive, and when you have occaſion to quicken 


| _ and ſpur them up to Buſineſs, they will ſtand ſtock 
ſtill. | | 1 


4thly, To Sincerity; which is not ſo properly a ſingle 
Virtue, as the Life and Soul of all other Graces and Vir- 
tues; and without which, what ſhew of Goodneſs ſoever 
a Man may make, he is unſound and rotten at the IIeart. 
Cheriſh therefore this Diſpoſition in Children, as that 
when they come to be Men, will be the great Security 
and Ornament of their Lives, and will render them ac- 
ceptable both to God and Men. | 
Sthly, To Tenderneſs and Pity ; which, when they come 
to engage in Buſineſs, and to have Dealings in the World, 
will be a good Bar againſt Injuſtice and Oppreſſion; and 
will be continually prompting us to Charity, and will fetch 
powerful Arguments for it from our own Bowels. Be 
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and Be careful to diſcountenance Children in any thing that 
lef: WM looks like Rage and furious Anger, and to ſhew them the- 
me Unreaſonableneſs and Deformity of it. Check their long- 
ren MW ing Deſires after things pleaſant, and uſe them to frequent 
re Diſappointments in that kind; that when you think fic 
to gratify them, they may take it for a Favour, and not 
war challenge every thing they have a mind to-as their Due; 
LI. ¶ and by degrees may learn to ſubmit to the more prudent 
te choice of their Parents, as being better able to judge 
as what is good and fir for them. 
ing Let Children be taught Silence, eſpecially in the Pre- 
ſence of their Betters; and above all, inculcate upon them 
Ver ¶ that moſt neceſiary Duty ard Virtue of ſpeaking Truth, as 
one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt Bands of Human Society aud 
commerce: And poſſeſs them with the Baſeneſs and Vile- 
neſs of telling a Lie; for if it be ſo great a. Provocation 
to give a Man the Lie, then ſurely to be guilty of that 
Fault muſt be a mighty Reproach. 
6thly, ToiJuſtice and Honeſty : To-Defraud and Oppreſs 
no Man; to be as good as their Word, and to perform all 
Promifes and Contracts, and endeavour to imprint upon 
their Minds the Equity of that great Rule, which is ſo na- 
tural, and ſo eaſy, that even Children are capable of it; 
mean that Rule which our bleſſed Saviour tells us, is the 
Lew and the Prophets, namely, That we ſhould do to others 
35 we would have others to do to us, if we were in their 
Caſe and Circumſtances, and they in ours. 
l Zenophon in his Inſtirution of Cyrus, which he. deſign'd 
eit N for the Idea of a well educated Prince, tells us this little, 
en but very inſtructive Story concerning young Cyrus: That 
kW his Governour, the better to make him underſtand the Na- 
ture of Juſtice, puts this Caſe ro him, You ſee there, ſays. 
le he to Cyrus, two Boys playing of a different Stature; the 
1. leſſer of them hath a very long Coat, and the bigger a ve- 
er W ſhort one: Now, ſays he, if you were a Judge, how 
it. would you diſpoſe of theſe two Garments ? Cyrus imme- 
a diately, and with very good Reaſon, as he thought, paſ- 
OW ſeth this ſudden Sentence, That the taller Boy ſhould 
e have the longer Garment, and he that was of lower Sta- 
ture, the ſhorter, becauſe this certainly was ſitteſt for them 
ne both: Upon which the Governour ſharply rebukes him to 
id, this Purpoſe, telling him, That if he were to make two 


nn Coats for them, he ſaid well; but he did not put this 
: If Caſe to him as a Taylor, but as a Judge, and as — | 
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had given a very wrong Sentence: For a Judge, ſays he, 


ought not to conſider what is moſt fir, but what is juſt; 
not who could make the beſt Uſe of a Thing, but who 
hath the moſt Right to ir. This is brought to ſhew in 
what familiar Ways the Principles of Virtue may be in- 
ſtilled into Children. | 
Good Education conſiſts alſo in wiſe and early Reſtraints 
from that which is Evil, by ſeaſonable Reproof and Cor. 
rection. And this is. alſo one way of Inſtruction :. So Solo. 


mon tells us, Prov. 29. 15. Th? Rod and Reproof give Miſdom: 


There are indeed ſome Diſpoſitions ſo very tender and 
tractable, that a gentle Reproof may ſuffice. Bur moſt 
Children are of that Temper, that Correction mult be 
ſometimes uſed, and a fond Indulgence, in this Caſe, is 
many times their utter Ruin and Undoing; and in truth, 
not Love but Hatred. So the Wiſeman tells us, Prov, 13, 
14. He that ſpareth the Rod, hateth his Son; but he that be. 
ver h him, chaſteneth him betimes. Chap. 19. 18. Chaſl:n 
thy Son while there is Hope, and let not thy Soul ſpare for his 
crying. And again, Chap. 21. 15. Foolijhn-ſs is bound up iii 
the Heart of a Child, but the Rod of Correction ſhall drive it 
far from him, Chap. 23.13,14. Withold not Correction from thy. 
Child, for if thou beat eſt him with the Rod he ſhall not dis: 
Thou ſhalt beat him with the Rod, and ſhall deliver hi; Soil 
from Hell, Again, Chap. 29. 15. The Rod and Reproof giv 
Wiſdom, but a Child left to himſelf, bringeth his Mother to 
Shame. He mentions the Mother emphatically, becauſe 
ſhe many times is moſt faulty in this fond Indulgence: 
and therefore the Shame and Grief of it doth juſtly fall 
upon her. | | 
So that Correction is of great uſe, and often neceſſary, 
and Parents that forbear it, are not only cruel to thei: 
Children, but to themſelves :. For God many times pu- 
niſheth Parents very ſeverely, who have neglected this ne- 
ceſſary piece of Diſcipline ; yea, very oſten he doth cor- 
rect, and remarkably puniſh fond Parents, by thoſe very 
Children who have wanted due Reproof and CorreQion. 
A wile Son maketh a glad Father; whereas, on the contra- 
ry, à fooliſh Son is, as Solomon again tells us, a Heaw/neſs ts 
his Mother. Such Parents as negleCt their Children, do 3s 
it were provide ſo many Pains and Aches for themſelves 
againſt they come to be old. And rebellious Children are 
to their infirm and aged Parents ſo many Aggravations of 
an evil Day, ſo many Burdens of their Age; they help to 
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he, MW bow 'em down, and bring their Grey Hair, ſo much the 
WW fooner, with Sorrow to the Grave, They uſually repay their 
vho parents all the Neglect of the Education by their unduti- 
in ful Carriage toward them. | 

in- And gool Children will likewiſe be an unſpeakable . 
comfort to us in the other World. When we come to ap- 
nts I pear before God, at the Day of Judgment, to be. able to ſay. 
or. MW to him, Lo! here am I, and the Children which thou haſt 
ple. Mc ven me: How will this comfort our Hearts, and make 
n: Jus lift up our Heads with joy in that Day! 


of N ee e 
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. TITUDE, ANGER, EPISTLES, CC. 
2 Of BEeNEerFirts. 
his Here is not any Benefit ſo glorious in it ſelf, but it 


may yet be exceedingly ſweeten'd, and improv'd by 
the Manner of conferring it. And it is then perfect, when 
the Dignity of the Office is accompany'd with all the 
Charms and Delicacies of Humanity, Good Nature and 


Addreſs. | 

In the firſt place; whatſoever we give, let us do it 
frankly. A kind Benefactor makes a Man happy as ſoon as 
he can, and as much as he can. There ſhould be no delay 
in a Benefit, but the modeſty of the Receiver. If we can- 
mot foreſee the Requeſt, ler us however immediately grant 
it, and by no means ſuffer the repeating of it. It is ſo 
grievous a thing to ſay, 7 beg, the very Word puts a Man 
out of Countenance; and 'tis a double Kindneſs to do the 
thing, and fave an honeſt Man the confuſion of a Bluſh. 
It comes too late that comes for asking: Nay, the very 
r- Hint of a Man's Wants comes many times too late. FI had 
ry Mozy, laid Socrates, I would buy me a Cloak, They that 
. hne he wanted one, ſhould have prevented the very In- 
a. W'imation of that Want. That is the laſting and accepta- 
% ble Benefit that meets the Receiver half-way. The Rule 
is, We are to Give, as we would Receive chearfully, 
es quickly, and without Heſitation; for there is no Grace in 
re Na Benefit, that ſticks to the Fingers. 
of here are ſome that ſpoil a good Office after it is done, 
to and others at the very inſtant of doing it. A Pauſe, and 
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unkind Tone, Word, Look, or Action, deſtroys the Grace 
of a Courteſy. Some have the Trick of ſhifting of 3 
Suitor with a point of Wit or Cavil. As in the Caſe «f 
' ACpnick that begg'd a Talent of Autigonus; That's too much, 
- ſays he, for a Cynick to ack; and when he fell ro a Penny, 
That's too little, ſays he, for a Prince to give. He might have 
found a Way to have compounded this Coatroverſy, by 
giving him a Penny, as to a Cynick, and a Talent, as from 
a Prince. | 
Some Favours are to be conferr'd in publick, others in 
private. In publick, the Rewards of great Actions; but 
the good Offices we do for a Man in Want, Diſtreſs, cr 
under Reproach, theſe ſhould be known only to thoſe 
that have the Benefit of them. Nay, not them neither, 
if we can handſomly conceal it from whence the Favour 
came. There was a good Man that had a Friend, who 
was both poor and ſick, and aſham'd to own his Condi. 
tion; he privately convey 'd a Bag of Mony under his 
Pillow, that he might ſeem rather to find than receive it, 
Many a Man ſtands in need of Help, that has not the Face 
to confeſs it: If the Diſcovery may give Offence, let it 
lye conceal'd : He that gives to be ſeen, would newer reliew 
a Man in the Dark. | | 
Ir is the Freak of many People, they cannot do a good 
Office, but they are preſently boaſting of ir, drunk o 
ſober ; and about it goes into all Companies, what wonder. 
Ful Things they have done for this Man, and what for 
tother, I foolifh and dangerous Vanity, of a doubtful Friend, 
to make a certain Enemy. : 
There was a Man of Quality, that, in the Triumvinl 


Proſcription, was ſav'd by one of Ceſar's Friends, wi 


would ſtill be rwitting him with it, who it was that pre- 
ſerv'd him, and telling him over and over, Du had gone! 
Pet, Friend, but for me. Pray, ſays the Proſcrived, let me 
hear no more of this, or een leave me as you found me 
I am thankful enough of my ſelf to acknowledge, that! 
owe you my Life; but 'tis Death to have ir run in m 
Ears perpetually as a Reproach ; it looks as if you had on 
ly fav'd me to carry me about for a Spectacle. Iwo 
fain forget the Misfortune that I was once a Priſone' 
without being led in Triumph every Day of my Life. 

Now the more glorious Part in appearance is that of tht 
Giver; but the Rezeiver has undoubtedly the harder Gam: 
to play, in many Regards. 


Met 
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race i Montaigne, after having talk'd of a moſt perfect Friend- 
f 2M fhip, If, ſays he, in the Friendſhip of which I ſpeak, one 
< uit could give to the other, the Receiver. of the Benefit would 
uch, WM be the Man that obliged his Friend; for each of them 
WY, WF contending, and above all things ſtudying how to be uſe- 
1\c ful to one another, he chat adminiſters the Occaſion, is 
by the liberal Man in giving his Friend the Satisfaction of 
rom doing that towards him, which above all things he moſt 
deſires; and to ſhew the effectual Practice of this, he pro- 
duces an ancient and rare Example. 

Eudamid as, a Corinthian, had two Friends, Charixenus a 
Sycionian, and Arethers a Corinthian ; this Man coming to 
die, being poor, and his two Friends rich, he made his 
Will after this manner: I bequeath to Arethers the Main- 
tenance of my Mother, to ſupport and provide for her in 
her old Age; and to Charixenus, I bequeath the Care of 
Marrying my Daughter, and to give her as good a Portion 
as he is able; and in caſe one of theſe chance to die, I here- 
by ſubſtitute the Surviver in his Place. They who firſt 
ſaw this Will, made themfelves very merry with the Con- 
tents; but the Executors being made acquainted with it, 
accepted the Legacies with very great Content; and one 
of them, Charixenus, dying within five Days after, and Are- 
thes by that means having the Charge of both devolved 
ſolely upon him, he nouriſh'd that old Woman with very 
great Care and Tenderneſs, and of five Taicrits us nad zt 
Eſtate, he gave two and a half in Marriage with an only 
Daughter he had of his own, and two and a half with the 
Daughter of Eudamidas, and in one and the ſame Day ſo- 

lemniz'd both their Nuptials. 
This is indeed an Example of an uncommon Friend- 
ſhip; but more agreeable to the Practice of the ordinary 
ones now in faſhion, is thar Saying of the Philoſopher 


1 C-:i0; Love him, ſaid he, ſo as if you mere one Day to hate him; 
. and hate him fo ns if yu were one Day to love him, And to 
5 wh:chrhe Saying that Ariſtotle had ſo frequent in his Mouth, 
8 O my Frienas, there is no Friend, may very fitly be apply'd. 


There are ſome from whom I would not accept of a 
Benefit, that is to ſay, from thoſe upon whom I would 
not beſtow one. It i a Pain to an honeſt and a generous Mind 
ehe under a Duty of Affection againft Inclination. 

Gracinns Julins (whom Caligula put to Death, out of a 
pure Malice to his Virtue) had a conſiderable Sum of Mo- 
ny teat him {rom Fabius Perſicus (a Man of great and infa- 

| mous. 
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mous Example) as a Contribution towards the Expence o 
Plays and other publick Entertainments; but Julius would 
not receive it; aud ſome of his Friends, that had an Eye 
more upon the Preſent more than the Preſenter, ask'd hin, 
with ſome freedom, What he meant by refuſing it? Why, 
ſays he, do you think Fil take Mony where I would not take ſo 
mach as a Glaſs of Mine. Atter his, Rebilus, a Man of the 
fame Sramp, ſent him a greater Sum upon the ſame Score, 
Tou mutt excuſe me (ſays he to the Meſſenger) for I wouli 
not take any thing of Perſicus neither, 
To match this Scruple of receiving Mony with another 
of keeping it, and the Sum not above Three-pence, or a 
Groa: at moſt. There was a certain Pythagorean that con- 
tracted with a Cobler for a pair of Shoes, and ſome three 
or four Days after, going to pay him his Mony, the Shop 
was ſhut up; and he knock'd a great while at the Door, 
Friend (ſays the Fellow) you may hammer your Heart out there, 
for the Man that you look for is dead: And when our Friends ar 
dead, we hear no more News of them; but yours, that are th 
live again, will ſhift well enough (alluding to Pythagoras his 
Tranſmigration). Upon this, the Philoſopher went away 
with his Mony chinking in his Hand, and well enough 
content to fave it; ar laſt his Conſcience took check art it, 
and upon Reflection, Though the Man be dead (ſays he) t 
others, he is alive to thee ;, pay him what thou oweft him: and 
fo he went back preſently, and thruſt it into his Shop 
through the Chink of the Door. Whatever we owe, tis on 
part to find where to pay it, and to do it without asking to; 
for whether the Creditor be good, or bad, the Debt is ſtill th 


ſame. | 
Of GRATITUDE. 


E that preaches Gratitude, pleads the Cauſe both o 
God and Man; for without ir, we can neither be 
fociable nor religious. There is a ſtrange Delight in the 
very Purpoſe and Contemplation of ir, as well as in the 
Action; when I can ſay to my ſelf, I love my Bene factor; 
what is there in this World that I would not do to oblige 
and ſerve him? Where F have not the Means of a Requi- 

tal, the very Meditation of it is ſufficient. | 
As Gratitude is a neceſſary and glorious, ſo it is allo 
an obvious, a cheap, and an eaſy Virtue ; ſo obvious, that 
whereſoever there is a Life, there is a Place for't; fo 
cheap, that the covetous. Man may be Grateful n 
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xpence ; and ſo eaſy, that the Sluggard may be ſolikewiſe 
ichour Labour. 


9 0 
1 


10 Of INGRATITUDE. 

ts {a F 5 

Joy xracitude is of all Crimes that which we are to account 
the moſt Venial in others, and the moſt Unpardonable 


in our ſelves. It is Impious to the higheſt Degree; for 
it makes us fight againſt our Children and our Altars. 
there is hardly a notorious Crime without a Mixture of 
Jngratitude. It diſunites Mankind, and breaks the very 
pillars of Society. | ; | 
The principal Cauſes of Ingratitude, are Pride, Self-Con- 
wit, Avarice, Envy, &c. Tis a familiar Exclamation, 'Tis 
true, he did this or that for me, but it came jo late, and it was 
ſo little, I had een as good have been without it: If he had 
wt g. ven it to me, he mi # have given it to Yome-body elſe; 
it was nothing out of his own Pocket, Nay, we are ſo Un- 
grateful, that he that gives us all we have, if he leaves a- 
ny thing to himſelf, we reckon that he does us an Injury. 
Not to return one good Office for another, is Inhuman ; 
but to return Evil for Good, is Diabolical. There are too 
many even of rhis Sort, who, the more they owe. the more 
they hate. There is nothing more dangerous than to ob- 
lige thoſe People; for when they are conſcious of not 
paying the Debr, they with rhe Creditor out of the way. 
tis a mortal Hatred, which ariſes from the Shame of an 
abuſed Benefit. When we are on the asking Side, what 
a deal of cringing there is, and Profeſſion? Me, 7 (hall 
never forge? this Favour s It will be an eternal Obligation to me. 
But within a while, the Note is chang'd, and we hear no 
more Words on't, till by little and little, it is ail quite 
forgotten. People follow their Intereſt; one Man is 
of MW Grateful for his Convenience, and another is Ungratefol 
del for the ſame Reaſon. But, what is all this to thoſe that 
he re ſo mad, as to diſpute even the Goodneſs of Heaven, 
he which gives us all, and expects nothing again, but con- 
; Mtinues giving to the moſt Unthankful and Complaining ? 


E Of ANGER. 


0 2 is an idle thing to pretend that we cannot govern 

our Anger; for ſome things chat we do, are much 
o harder than others that we ought to do; the wildeſt Af - 
ut I fections may be tam'd by Diſcipline, and there is hardly 


t 
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any thing which the Mind will do, but it may do. There 
needs no more Arguments in this Caſe, than the Inſtan- 
ces of ſeveral Perſons, both powerful and impatient, that 
have gotten the abſolute Maſtery of themſelves in this 
Point. | 

Thraſippus in his Drink fell foul upon the Cruelties of P. 
ſiſtratus, who when he was urg'd by ſeveral about him to 
make an Example of him, return'd this Anſwer, Wh 
ſhould I be angry with a Man that fumbles upon me blinafeli! 
In effect, moſt of our Quarrels are of our own making, 
either by Miſtake, or by Aggravation. Anger comes ſome- 
times upon us, but we go ofcner to it, and inſtead of re. 
jecting, we call it. | 

The Moderation of King Antigonus was remarkable; 
ſome of his Soldiers were railing at him one Night, where 
there was but a Hanging betwixt em: Antigonus over- 
heard em, and putting it gently aſide, Soldlers, ſays he, 
ſtand a little fart her off for fear the King ſhould hear yu iff: 
And the ſame Night hearing his So'diers curſing him for 
bringing them into ſo foul a Way, he went to them, and 
without telling them who he was, help'd them out of it. 
Now, ſays he, you may be allow'd to Curſe him that brought you 
into the Mire, provided you Bleſs him that took you out of it, 

It was a notable Story, that of Yidius Pallio, upon his 
inviting of Auguſtus to Supper: One of his Boys happen'd 
to break a Glafs, and his Maſter in a Rage commanded 
him to be town into a Pond to feed his Lampreys. This 
Action of his might be taken for Luxury, tho' in truth 
'twas Cruelty. 1 he Boy was ſeiz'd, but break looſe, and 
threw himſelf at Auguſtus's Feet, only defiring that he 
might not die that Death; Ceſar in abhorrence of the 
Barbariry, preſently order'd all the reſt of the Glaſſes to 
be broken, the Boy to be releas'd, and the Pond to be fil. 
led up, rhat there migkt be no farther occaſion for an 
Inhumanity of that Nature. This was an Authority well 
employ'd. Shall the breaking of a Glaſs ceſt a Man his Lift! 
Nothing but a predominant Fear could ever have matter 
this cholerick and ſanguinary Diſpoſition. This Man de. 1 
ſerv'd to die a thouſand Deaths, either for eating human 


it, 
an 


Fleſh at ſecond Hand, in his Lampreys, or for keeping ol * 
his Fiſh to be ſo fed. | har 
It is moſt certain, that we might govern our Anger! + 
we would ; for the ſame thing that Galls us ar Home, 90 


gives no Offence at all Abroad; and what's the Reaſon of 
| | it 


* 
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ere fit, but that we are patient in one Place, and froward in 
an. Mother. - | 


hat | 
his | EPS TLES. 

7), | oe _— 
1 ſhe Government of the Voice, as in ſpeaking ſoft or 


loud, quick or ſlow. 


Vi OU ſay well, that in Speaking, the very Ordering 
li! * . . 7 nd 
A of the Voice (to ſay nothing of the Actions, Coun- 
> Mi:nances, and other Circumſtances that accompany it) is 
. Conſideration worthy of a wiſe Man. There are that 
preſcribe certain Modes of riſing and falling: Nay, if you 
will be govern'd by them, you ſhall not ſpeak a Word, 
move a Step, eat a Bir, but by a Rule; and thefe perhaps 
be too critical. Do not underſtand me yer, as if I made 
no Difference betwixt entering upon a Diſcourſe loud, or 
ſoft ; for the Affections do naturally riſe by Degrees, and 
"Win all Diſputes or Pleadings, whether publick or private, 
: Man ſhould properly begin with Modeſty and Temper ; 
Wind fo advance by little and little, if need be, into Cla- 
Mnour and Vociferation. And as the Voice riſes by De- 
grees, let it fall ſo too; not ſaapping off upon the ſudden, 
but abating as upon Moderation ; the other is unmanner- 
ly and rude. Let a Man have Words never ſo much at 
Will, he will no more ſpeak faſt, than he will run. And then 
to drop one Word after another, is as bad on the other 
dide: The Interruprion is tedious, and tires out the Au- 
ditor with Expectation. He that would work upon his 
Hearers, muſt no more expect to do it upon the Poſt, than 
Phyſician to cure his Patiears, only in paſſing by them. 
When a Men declaims againſt Vice, let him be bitter; a- 
gainſt Danger, bold; againſt Fortune, proud; againſt Am- 
bition, reproachful: Let him chide Luxury, defame Luſt: 
An impotency of Mind muſt be broken. 


"Tis never too late to Learn. 


1 no Man prefume to adviſe others, that has not 
firſt given good Counſel to himſelf; and he may 
taen pretend to help his Neighbour. It is, in ſhort, as 
hard a Matter to give good Caunfel, as to take it: Let 
it however be agreed betwixt the two Parties, that the one 
deſigns to confer a Benefit, and the other to receive it. 
dme People ſcorn to be Taught, others are aſham'd of it, 
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as they would be of going to School when they are old: 
But ir is never too late to learn, what it is always necel. 
fary to know ; and it is no ſhame to learn, ſo long as we 
are ignorant; that is to ſay, ſo long as we live. Tis a 
fair Step cowards Happinets and Virtue, to delight in the 
Converlation of good and wiſe Men: And where that 
cannot be had, the next Point is to keep no Company at 
all. Solitude affords Buſineſs enough; and he that has 
made himſelf gooi4 Company, can never be too much a- 
lone. A buſy and fortunate Man in the World, calls ma- 
ny Men his Friends, tha are at moſt but his Gueſts. And 
if People flock to him, tis but as they do to a Fountain, 
which they both exhauſt and trouble. 


The. Original of all Mex the ſame, and Virtue the 
only Nobility. 


T is not well done, to be ſtill murmuring againſt Na. 
ture and Fortune, as if it were their Unkindneſs tha: 
makes you Inconſiderable, when it is only by cur own 
Weakneſs that you make your ſelf ſo; for it is Virtue, 
not Pedigree, that renders a Man either Valuable or Hap- 
py. Philoſophy does not either reject or chuſe a Man for 
his Quality. Socrates was no Patrician ; Cleanthes but an 
Under-Gardener; neither did Plato dignifie Philoſophy by 
his Birth, but by his Goodneſs. The Original of all Man- 
kind was the fame, and it is only a clear Conſcience that 
makes any Man Noble; for, that derives even from Hea- 
ven it ſelf. It is the Saying of a Great Man, That if we 
cou'd bet trace our Deſcents, we ſhould fi d all Slaves to come 
rom Princes, and all Princes from Slaves. But Fortune hu 
turn d all Thing top/i:-turvy, in a long Story of Revolutions, 
It ts moſt certain, that our B:ginning had nothing before it; 
and our Anceſtors were ſome of them ſplendid, others ſordid, as 
it happen d. We have bf the Memorials of our Extraction, 
aud in truth it matters not from whence we came, but whlt her 
we go. We me all of us compos'd of the ſame Elements, why + by 
ſhould we then value our ſclus upon our Nobility of Blood, as if ih, x1 
we were not all of i equal, if we could but recover our Evi- y { 
' gence? For a Man to ſpend his Life in purſuit of a Titie, that Nad t 
ſerves only when he dies to ſurniſh out an Epitaph, is below af y. 
Wiſe Man' Buſineſs, | © ſe th 


Ree 
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Reflections of SENECA upon his own Age. 


a len I call Claranus my School-fellow, I need not 
c jay any thing more of his Age, having told you, 
© that he and I were Co-temporaries. YOu would not ima- 
ine how green and vigorous his Mind is, and the perpe- 
wal Conflic it has with his Body. They were naturally 
| march'd, unleſs to thew, that a generous Spirit may 
e lodg'd under any Shape. He has ſurmounted all Diffi- 
ulcies; and fiom the Contempt of himſelf, is advanc'd 
hn che Contempt of all things elle. It is a great Happi- 
els to preſerve the Force of the Mind, in the Decay of 
ne Body; and to fee the loſs of Appetite more than re- 
ted with the Love of Virtue. But, whether I owe 
us Com fort to my Age, or to Wildom, is the Queſtion ? 
ind whether, if I could any longer, I would not ſtill do 
ie ſame things over again, which I ought not to do? If 
Age had no other Pleaſure than this, that it neither cares 
x any thing, nor ſtands in nee] of any thing, it were a 
reat one to me, to have left all my painful and trouble- 
me Defires behind me: Bur 'tis uneaſie, you'll fav, to 
e always in fear of Death; as if that Apprehenſion did 
ot concern a young Man as well as an old, or that Death 
nly call 'd us according to our Years. I am, however, be- 
plding to my old Age, that has now confind me to my 
ed, and put me Hut of Condition of doing thoſe things 
ay longer, which I ſhould not do. I was the other Day 
my Vila, and complaining of my Charge of Repairs : 
ly Bailiff told me, 'Twas noue of his Frnit, for the Houſe 
old, and he had much ado to keep it from falling upon his 
d. Well, thought I, and what am 1 my ſelf then, that 
mw the laying of the fir} Sten:? In the Gardens, I found 
he Trees as much out of order, the Boughs knotted and 
ther'd, and their Bodies over-run with Moſs. 1h/s wo: 14 
04, We b.rvc been (laid I) if you had trenched them and water d 
her Nen, a5 you jhould have done. Upon my Word, Maſter, (ſays 
py e poor Fellow) I have done what I could; but, alas! they 
if a' Dotards, and ſpout. What am I then (thought I ro 
vi- Wy ſelf) that planted all theſe Trees with my own Hand: 2 
oat Ind then I came to berhink my ſelf, that Age it ſelf is 
4 Wit yet without its Pleaſures, if we did but know how to 
e them, and that the beſt Morſe! is reſerv'd for the laſt ; 
at worſt, it is equivalent to hs Enjoying of Pleaſures, 
: not 
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not to ſtand in need of any. It is bur Yeſterday, me. 
thinks, that I'werit to School: But Time goes faſter with 
an old Man than with a young, perhaps, becauſe he rec- 
kons more upon it. There is hardly any Man ſo old, but 
that he may hope for one Day more yet ; and the long. | 
eſt Life is bur a Multiplication of Days, nay, of Hours, 1 4 
nay, of Moments. Our Fate is ſet, and the firſt Breath '* 
we draw, is but the firſt Step towards our laſt. One! . 
Cauſe depends upon another; and the Courſe of all things de 
publick and private, is only a long Connexion of Proyi- 
dential Appointments. There is great Variety in ou 
Lives, but all tend to the ſame Iſſue. Nature may uſe! © 
her own Bodies as ſhe pleaſes; but a good Man has this Jr 
Conſolation, that nothing periſhes that he can call his own. 
What muſt be, ſhall be; and that which is a Neceſſity to © 
him that ſtruggles, is little more than Choice to him thar be 
is willing. Lis bitter to be forced to any thing; bur "” 
Things are eaſie when they are comply'd with. | 


The Keſtleſueſs of Ambition. Pa 


VV HEN King Fyrrhus prepar'd his Expedition into MI 
Ttaly, his wiſe Counſellor Cyneas, to make him 


ſenſible of the Vanity of his Ambition, Wel, Sir, (ſad 
he) to what End do you make all this Preparation? To mak: 5 
my ſelf Maſter of Italy (reply'd the King). And what aft: 151 
that is done, ſaid Cyneas? I will paſs over into Gaul and "5 
Spain, ſaid the other. And what then? I will go thts , c 
ſubdue Africk; and lafily, when I have brought the whil -y 
World into my Subjection, I will fit down and ref cont:u: iff © 5 
my own Eaſe. For Heaven's ſake, Sir, reply'd Cyneas, tt! 
what hinders that you may not, if you pleaſe ; be now in HM 
Condition you ſpeak of. Why do you not now, at this Inſtant 
ſettle your ſelf in the State you ſeem to aim at, and ſpare ti 45 
Labour and Hazard you interpoſe ? | 
T 
The End of being Rich he did not know, mY? 
Nor to what Pitch Felicity ſhould grow. Lucr. F; 
Himſelf, not Fortune, every one muft blame, 
Since Mens own Manners do their Fortunes frame. 8 
T | terw 
* Bꝛet 
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t A bort Account of ENGLAND. 


I Nz/and, the better Part of the beſt Iſland in the whole 
L/ World, anciently with Scotland, call'd Britain, and 
ſometime Albion, was, about 800 Years after the Incarna- 
tion of Chriſt (by ſpecial Edict of King Egbert, deſcen- 


- ded from the Angles, a People of the Lower Saxony, in 
I whoſe Poſſeſſion the greateſt Part of this Country then 
5 was) named Angle, or Euglelond; thence by the French, 


10 called Angleterre; by the Germans, Engleland; and by the 
"M Inhabitants, Enzland. | 


It is fituated between the Degrees 17 and 22 of Longi- 

"-Y tude, equal with Britanny and Normanby in France; and 

bi between 50 and 57 of Northern Latitude, equal with Han- 
_ dere, Zealand, Holland, Lower Saxony and Denmark. 

uy The longeſt Day in the moſt Northern Part, is 17 Hours 

o Minutes; and the ſhorteſt Day in the moſt Southern 

Part, is almöſt 8 Hours long. | 
It is in Length, from Berwick to the Lands-Ena, 386 
8 Miles; in Breadth, from Sandwich to the Lauds-Eud, 279 3 


in Compaſs, (by reaton of the many Bays and Promon- 
tories) about 130 Miles. In Shape Triangular ; con- 
nains by Computation about 30 Millions of Acres, about 
che Thouſandth Part of the Globe, and 333d Part of the ha- 
bitable Earth; almoſt ten Times as big as the United Ne- 
berlands; five Times as big as the Spaniſh Netherlands; 
„ess than all 7:aly by almoſt one halt; and in Compariſon 
of France, is 30 to 82. 


N e e e e e e eee 
14 brief Deſcription of the Iſland of GREAT BA“ 


TAIN, as it is United, and nom flouriſung und r 
o Glorious Monarch, our mot Gracious Sovereign 


. King GEORGE. 


RITAIN, the moſt renowned Iſland of the whole 
World, was call'd by the ancient Greeks, Albion, af- 
terwards it took the Name of Bzitannis, but more truly 
Bꝛetanita, from the adjacent Iflands call'd, Baratanat, 

0 or Bꝛatanat, by the Phoenicians, from the abundance of 
E 2 Tin 
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Tin and Lead Mines found in them. It was always 
eſteemed a very conſiderable Part of the World, even in 
the Height of the Roman Empire, and much celebrated in 
the Writings and Monuments of the Græcians. 

Neither will it ſeem ridiculous, what Mr. Camden men- 
tions, namely, That it was ſuppoſed to be one of the Fortunate 
Iſlands, ſo. celebrated by the Ancient Poets, where the Elyſian 
Fields were placed. No doubt the pleaſant Situation of 
Britain, the Remoteneſs of it from the buſie and careful 
World ; the flowry Vallies, curiouſly deck'd by Nature, 
water'd by Rivers, and defended by Woods, Hills, &c. 


To paſs over many other Advantages, wherewith this 


Iſland is bleſs'd beyond other Nations, When they came 
to be related by the Phenicians to the Greeks, it created in 
them the Ideas of another World, and might be the 
Ground-work of thoſe Elyſian Fields, and Places of Ref, to 
which virtuous Souls were carried after their Departure 
out of a Temporal Being. | 

This famous Ifland is in Length from Dunsby-Heare, 
the fartheſt Promontory in Scotland, to Dover, DC and 
odd Miles; and in Breadth, from Dover to rhe Point of 
Belirium, or the Lands-End, CCLXXX; or as ſome reckon 
it, from the Lizzard Point in Corumal (which lyeth in the 
Latitude of 59 Degrees and 6 Minutes) to the Stray:hy- 
Head in Scoꝛ land, (in the Latitude of Go Degrees and 30 
Minutes) it extends in Length DCCXXIV Miles ; ard 
from the Lands-End in Cornwal, (ſituated in 14 Degrees 
and 37 Minutes of Longitude) unto the Iſland Teunet, in 
the Eaſt of Kent, (lying in 22 Degrees, and 30 Minutes) 
it is in Breadth, CCCXL Miles. | 

Mr. Camden, who meaſures it according to its Compaſs, 
makes from the Point Trav/{um, to the Cape Belirium, 
DCCC XII Miles; from Belirium to the Fore-land of Kerr, 
CCCXX Miles; from the Fore-land to Tarvifium, DCCIV 
Miles. But in his Account, he allows for the Turaings 
and Windings of the Shoars; ſo that in Compaſs it is 
MDCCCXXXVI Miles, almoſt Two Hundred leſs than 
v hat Ceſar reported in his Days. | 

For its Greatneſs it was eſteem'd by the Romans, at the 
firſt Diſcovery of it, to be a NEW WORLD; and if we 
curiouſly look upon the Form of it, as ail Europe repre- 
ſents a great Dragon. fo this Ifland has ſome Retemblance 
of a huge Snake, whoſe Head, with a wide and gaping 
Mouth looks towards Norway, and part of Dexmark, and his 
Tail to the Weſt, The 
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The moſt Southerly Parts lye in the Latitude of 50 De- 
grees and 6 Minutes, in the Beginning of the 16 Parallel, 
and 8 Climate; and the more North wardly, in 60 Degrees 
30 Minutes, in the 26 Parallel, or 13 Clime. So that the 
longeſt Day, in the South Parts, will be 16 Hours; in 
tie Northern, 18 and a half. Upon the North and South 
i: pointerh to the Ocean; on the Welt it hath 7reland ; 
oa the Eaſt we may meaſure its Extent by the Continent, 
for it lyeth in the ſame Latitude with Part of France, 
Flanders, Zealand, Holland, Lower Saxony and Denmark: ſo 
that there can be no certain Rule given (as in leſſer 
Kingdoms) of the Temperature of the Air, the Nature 
of the Soil, the Strength, Growth, or Proportion of the 
Inhabitants. | 

It is now, as when the Romans firſt diſcover'd it, that 
there ſeems too many Nations in it, differing in the Make 
and Proportions of their Bodies. The more Northward 
we go, the People ſeem to be ſturdier, bigger made, and 
in their Limbs more reſembling the Germans, hardy and 
ſtout, and enur'd to Labour and Cold, and to be of the 
ſame Nature with the Danes and Sons, in the Latitude 
of which Kingdoms they lye. | 

The Southerly Parts contain Men of neater Strength, 
and more compact Limbs ; and what they want in Pro- 
portion of others, they make our in their Qickneſs and 
Agility, being Hardy, and not Unweildy, having not 
lets Strength, but a better Management of it. In a Word, 
they ſeem to joyn the quick and brick Temper of the 
French, with the ſtaid and more fixed Humour of the 
Germans; and as the People differ in the Tenmperaments 
of their Bodies, ſo in this vaſt Kingdom are many Coun- 
tries, Cities, Towns, Villages, Colleges and Free- 
Schools for the promoting of Learning; Hoſpitals and 
Alms-Houſes for the Relief of the Poor and Maimed. not 
inferior to ary other Part of the World befide. Divers 
Languages, Cuſtoms and Uſages, which are not contrary 
one to the other, but by the Mixture of the Genrry, and 
the happy Union of this Nation under one Monarch, do 
meet together in the making up of the beſt compacted 
Kimgdom in the World. 
Mr. Sammes, his Britiſh Antiquities, 


cd 


A Haguer 
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He June 2. New Style. Letters from Brabant adviſe, 
that the Enemy were ſuperiour to us in Horſe, in 
the late Battle of Ramily, but that we had ſome Battal. 
lions more than they. They were fondly confident of the 
Victory, becauſe moſt of their Troops were Veterans, 


which made them reſolve to fight us. At the firſt On- 


ſet they made our Horſe give way, which obliged the 


Duke of Marlborough to paſs from the Left to the Right, 


and ſend Monſieur Chanclos there, who charg'd with his 


Brigade Th's obliged the Enemy to give Ground in 


their turn. Our Horſe having rallied, they fell with fo 
much Vigour upon the Guards and Carabineers, that they 
were put into Confuſion, and fled by whole Platoons; 
but nor being able to make their way thro! our Troops, 
who took up all the Ground, great Numbers of them 
were killed, fo that of 3000 Horſe of the King's Hou- 
Mold very few eſcaped. 16 Squadrons of Dragoons, 
whom M. de Merol had cauſed to diſmount, in order to 

throw then ſelves into Tawers, were likewiſe cut in pieces, 
being neither able to reach the Village, nor regain their 
Horſes. The Foot amazed to ſee the King's Houfhold 
Cefeated, before they were charged by the Engliſh, who ad- 
vanced towards them, betook themſelves to flight with fo 
great Conf. ſion, that the EleQor of Bavaria was not able 
to rally a Body to ſtop the rapid Courſe of the Allies. 


Onda, May 30. Old Style. This Morning we receivd 
an Exvreſs from Barcelona, brought by her Majeſty's 
Ship the Rauelaugh, with the Confirmation of the Rai. 
ling of that Siege, which was done with ſo much Preci- 
piration, that the French left behind them 30 Mortars, 177 
Erafs-Cannon, 3o09 Barrels of Gun-powder, 350009 
weight of Shor, 15000 Barrels of Meal; retiring in two 
Bodies, one towards Perp/zuan, and the other towards 4r- 
ragon; the former of which were almoſt deſtroyed by the 
Miquilets, the other purſued by the Earl of Pererboroug; 
for which joyful News, the Guns in the Park and the 
Tower were diſcharged, the Royal Standard being dil- 
played. the Bells ringing all Day, the Evening concluded 
wich Illuminations and all imaginable Rejoycing. 


The Reaſon thet the two Calendars differ the Space 0 


; To Days or mote (commonly call'd New and Ola S:y/e, chat 
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** 
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is, the Julian or Engliſh Account, and the Gregorian or Ro- 
nan Aecount) is as follows: FL i 
Firſt, The Numbers of the Days in each Month, are 
expreſs'd in theſe Diſtichs. | | 


Thirty Days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

February hath Twenty Eight alone, 

And all the reſt have Thirty and One: 
But when of Leap-Nar cometh the Time, 
Then Days hath February, Twenty and Nine. 


That this Account is ſomewhat too lopg, is acknow- 
ledged and confeſſed by the moſt skilful Aſtronomers. 
As for the Number of Days in a Year, the Empeior's 


Mathematicians were in the Right, for it is certain, no 


Year can conſiſt of more than 365 Days; bur for the odd 
Hours, it 1s certain that they cannot be fewer than Five, 
nor ſo many as Six; fo that the Doubt is upon the Mi- 
nutes, Sixty whereof goeth to an Hour, a ſmall Mattec 
one would think; and how great in the Receſs and Con- 
ſequence we ſhall ſee. 

Julius Cæſar allotted 365 Days 6 Hours to his Revolu- 
tion, but the Sun goes about in leſs Time, that is, (ac- 
cording to the accurate Account of Sir 1ſaac Newton, in 
his New Theory of the Moon) in 365 Days, 5 Hours, 48 Mi- 
nutes, and about 57 Seconds; ſo that the Emperor's Year 
muſt of neceſſity breed a Difference in fo many Minutes 
every Year (it being 11 Minutes 3 Second:) betwixt the 
Year the Sun it felf deſcribes in the Zodiack, and that 
which is reckon'd upon in the Calendar; which though 
for a Year or Two may paſs inſenſibly, yet in the Space 
of 130 Years, and ſonewhat more, it will riſe to a whole 
Day, that is, the Beginning of the Year in the Calendar 
muſt be ſet one Day back. 


As for Example. 


Let the Year begin in the Vernal Equinox, or Spring; 
in the Emperor's Time, that fell out to be the 24th of 
March, but now this Year it fell out the roth of March, 
more than 13 Days backward ; and fo, if ir be let alone, 
will go back to the firſt of March, and firſt of February, till 
Eaſter come to be on Chriſtmaſi. Day, and ſo infinitely. - 
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To reform this Difference in the Account, ſome of the 
latter Roman Biſhops earneſtly endeavour'd, and the Thing 
was brought to that Perfection it now ſtanderh, (ſo much 

as it is) by Gregory the Thirteenth, in the Year 1583 
His Mathematicians, whereof Antonius Lyiins was the 
Chief) adviſed kim thus: That conſidering there had 
been an Agitation in the Council of Nice, ſome what con. | 
 cern'd in this Matter upon the Motion of the Queſtion 
about the Celebration of Eaſter; and that the Fathers of 
the Aﬀembly, after due Deliberation with the Aſtrono- 
mers of that Time, had fixed the Vernal Æquinox at the 1447 
the 21ſt of March; and conſidering alſo, that ſince that I u 
Time, a Difference of 10 whole Days had been paſt over 
in the Calendar, that is, that the Vernal /Equinox, or ne 
Spring, Which began on the 21ſt of March, had prevented 
ſo much as to begin, in Gregory's Days, at the 1oth of 
the ſame, 10 Days difference, or thereabour. They ad. 
viſed, that 10 Days ſhould be cut off from the Calendar, 
which was done, and the 19 Days taken out of Ofober, 
in the Year 1582, as being the Month of that Year in!!“ 
which the Pope was born; ſo that when they came to 
the 5th of the Morth, they reckon'd the 15th, and fo the 
Zfauinnx was come up to its Place again, and happend , 
upon the 21ſt of March, as at the Council! of Nice. But L 
that Lyllus ſhould bring back the Beginning of the Year | 
to the Time of the Neue Council, and no farther, is to ka 
be marvelled at; he ſhould have brought it back to the 
Emperor's own Time, where the Miſtake was firſt enter, 1j 


„ 


2nd inſtcad of 10, cut off 13 Days: However, this 15 the . 
Reaſon why theſe Two Calendars differ the Space of 10 * 

Days from one another. i *. 
And thus have you an Account of the Year, as it now n x 
ſtands with us in England, and the reſt of the Chriſtian | 

| World, in reſpe@ to the Sun. 

1 
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eh Pleaſant and 1ſeful Fables of ss o p'g, and other Emi-- 
„vent Mythologiſts, with their Morals, by Sir 


, ROGER L'ESTRANGE, 
f * 
1 Lion and an Als. 


Braying at a Lion. The Lion began at firſt to 
he ſhew his Teeth, and to ſtomach the Affront, but 
a Y upon ſecond. Thoughts: V (ſays he) Jeer on, and be an: 
TY Al fil. Take Notice only by the way, that 'tis the Bate- 
oY neſs of your CharaCter that has ſav'd your Carcaſs. 


ot The MoR AI. 


of \ N Aſs was ſo hardy once to fall a Mopping and 


d- 0 | - 
£5 It is below the Dignity of a great Mind, to entertain Conteſts 
5 with People that haus neither Quality nor Courage: Cont empt 
NM . . 

in . farh a Caſe is the only. honourable Revenge. 

to N i 

he A Lion and a Moule.. 


*. II Pon the roaring of a Beaſt in the Wood, a Mouſe ran 
preſently out to ſee what News ;. and what was it 
but a Lion hamper'd in a Net! This Accident brought 
he © fo her Mind, how that ſhe her ſelf, but ſome few Days 
g. before, had fallen under the Paw of a certain generous. 
Lion, that let her go again. Upon a ſtrict Enquiry into 
tne Matter, ſhe found this to be that very Lion; and ſo- 
ſet her ſelf prefently to work upon the Couplings of the- 
Net, gnaw'd the Thread to pieces, and in Gratitude de- 
in Y ver'd her Preſerver. | 


The Mo Ka: 
Without good Nature and Gratitude, Men had as good lib 
% Wilderneſs as in a Society. ; 
_ This Fable gives us an Inſtance of a grateful Beaft, that will” 
land upon Record, to the Confuſion of many an ungrateful Man. 


A Boy and his Mother. 


School-Boy brought his Mother a Book that he had! 
4 A ſtol'n from one of his Fellows: She was ſo far froms 
½Lorrecting him for't, that the rather encourag d him. As 


E 5 bis: 
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he grew bigger he would be ſtill keeping his Hand in ure, 
with ſomewhat of greater Value, till he came at laſt to 
be take i in the Manner, and brought to Juſtice for't His 
Mother went along with him to the Place of Execution, 
where he got leave of the Officers to have a Word or two 
in private with her, He put his Mouth to her Ear, and 


under pretext of a Whiſper, bit it clear off. This impi- 


ous um natural Villany turn'd every Bodies Heart againſt 
him more and more MH:#. good People (ſays the Boy) here 
hom ſee me an Example, both upon the matter of Shame and 
of Puniſhment, and it is this Mother of mine that has brouzht 
me tot; for if the had but whipt me ſoundly for the Book 1 
fivle when I was n Boy, I ſhould never have come to the Gallows 


| for pilfering no v Tm a Man. 


The MoR AI. 
Wicked Difſpofetions ſbould be check'd betimes ; for when they 


' ence come to Habits, they grow incurable. More People go to the 


Gibbet ſor want of t me Inſiruct on, Diſcipline and Correcti. 
#2, than upon any incurable Pravity of Nature. : 


A Boy that would not learn his Book. 


Here was a Stomachful Boy pur to School, and the 
whole World could not bring him to pronounce the 
firſt Letter of the Alphabet. Open your Mouth, ſays the 
Maſter, and cry (A.) The Boy gapes, without ſo much 
as offer in ar the Vowel. When the Maſter could do no 
good upon him, his School. fellows took him to task a- 
mong th: mſelves. Why, tis wot fo hard a Thing, methiuks, 
ſays one of them, to cry (A) No, ſays the Boy, 21g nt 
fo hard neither ; but if I fhuuld cry (A) once, they'd make me 
:ry (B) too, and Tl never do that Im reſolv d. 


The Mo RAB. 
There's no contending with Obſtinacy and il Nature. This 
reſt. r Seabbormieſs is never to be excus'd, under any Pretence 
wha: ſo wer. In one Word, ſtubborn Boys, where they will nit 
comply by fair Means, muft be whip d into their Duties, 
A Goldfinch and a Boy. 


Goldfinch gave his Maſter the Slip out of the Cage, 
A and he Jia what he could to get him back again, 


Eut he would not come. Vel ſays the Boy, you li 
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to repent it, for you'll never be ſo well look'd to in any other 
Place. That may very well be, ſays the Bird; but however, 
1 bad rather be at my own Keeping than at yours. 


The MoRar. 


We are never well, full nor faſting, He that's a Priſoner, ts 
troubled that he cannot go whither he wou'd : And he that's 
at large, is as much troubled, that he does not know whither 4 
go. The one Hands till, and the other loſes his Way. 


A Spaniel and a Sow. 


Vonder (ſays a Sow to a Spaniel) how you can fawn thus 

upon a Maſter that gi ves you ſo many Blows and Twinges by 
the Ears, Well! (ſays the Dog) bat then ſet the good Bits, 
and the good Words he gives me, againſt the Blows and Dwine 
ges, and I'm a Gainer by the Bargain. 


The MoRkaLl. 


Without a ſtrict Hand over us in the Inſtitution of our Nut h, 
we are in Danger to be loft for ever. He that ſpares the Rod, 
hates the Child; and the Severity of an early Diſcipline, 7s 
one of the greateſt Obligations that a Son can have to a tender 
Parent, | | 


The Caſe is alter d. 


Country Fellow went to a Judge about a little Bu- 
ſineſs he had with his Lordſhip. My Lord, favs he, 
there's an ill-conaition'd Bull of mine has gor'd4 one of your 
Lordjhip's Cows, and I am come to offer you what Satisfaction 
jou pleaſe. Why then, ſays the Judge, you muft either pay me 
for iny Cow, or forfeit your Bull. Ay, but my Lord, ſays the 
other, I am miſtaken in the Story; tis your Lordſhip's Bull that 
has kill d wie of 1y Cows. Oh! cry you Mercy, Friend, ſays 
the Judge, hat alters the Caſe. | 
The MoR AL. | 
Tr is the great Leſſon of Morality, To do as we would bs done 
by, and to love our Neighbours as our ſelves. But this us to 


ſhew us in few Words, how partial we are to our ſelves; and 
tat it is avant natural Fuſtice for the ſame Perſon to be both 


Pariy and Judge. 
tf 
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A Gentleman and his Lawyer. 


A Gentleman, that had a Suit in Chancery, was call d up.” 


on by his Councel to put in hs Antwer, for fear of 
incurring Contempt. Wel! ſays the Cavalier, and why 1 
not my Auſwer put in then? How ſhould. [draw your . 
favs the Lawyer, Without knowing what you can © <inh Away 
with your Scruples! ſays the Client again, pray'e do you the 
Part of a Lawyer, and araw me a ſufficient Anſwer, and let me 
alone to do the Part of a Gentleman, and ſwear it. 


The MoRAI. 


This py ſerve fer a flain and ſhort RefleFion upon the Cor- 
reption of a degentrate Age, when Men take Oaths and break 
them, indifferently, without any regard to Faith, Piety, and 
Frſtice, There are but too many Libertines of this kind, that 
bozzle not at any thing, for fear of Infamy or Damnation. 
There goes a Story, that in old Time, when People kept Lent 
and Faſting-Day, :o Travellers, on a Day of Abſtinence, call'd 
for a Couple of Pullets to Supper. The Woman of the Houſe to'd 
them, She durſt not dreſs any Fleſh, but a matter of a Mile 
tarther they might have what they would. Very good, ſays 
one of the Travellers, and why not here as well? Alas! 


ſays the Woman, they are only ſworn there, and may do 


what they pleaſe ; but for us that are Bound, it would be 
our Undoing. This is no more than to ſay, that Intereſt go- 
werns the World, and that, more or leſs, Mankind is of of 4 


Piec — 
Boccalini's Marque ſs. 


Certain Marqueſs, that ſtood mightily upon his 
Points, for the Antiquity of his Family, came to 

an Agreement with a famous Herald, for a Draught of 
His Pedigree, but let him have a Care then to trace it upto 


the Original, The Herald carry'd it on as far as it would 


go; and this was the Caſe. 

The firſt of the Houſe that could ever pretend to an 
Fare, was a Captain. This Captain was the Son of a P- 
fisan, and that Phyſician, the Son of an Oitman; which 0/1- 


van Was the Son of a Serjeant, that ended his Days in the 


Hands of the Common Hangman. That Serjeant was the Son 
of a Gentleman of Savoy, that ſuffer'd as a Traytor. This 
Gentleman again was the Son of a Count, and that Count on 
W ; | | | on 


+ 
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Son of a Courtier, who was the Son of a ew and 
there he ſtopt, for he could run it no farther, 


J." 5 The MO RAIL. 


People ſeldom come off better, when they will be valuing them- 
ſelves upon things beſide their Buſineſs, and raking into Pedi- 
„ grees, where they muit of neceſity lay open the Nakeaneſ; of 
| their Pore-fathers, which in many Caſes will. not bear the rip- 
ping up. | | 


An Old Lion and a Young; 


ATR that was engag'd in a foreign War, committed 
his only Son and Heir, in the interim of his Ab- 
k ſence, to the Care of a Favourite Miniſter, to ſee him 
a brouglit up according to his Birtt and Quality. He was 
* as yet too young for Leſſons of State and Military Exer- 
cites, ſo that his. preſent Entertainment was only among 
'C ff the Pleaſures of the Forreſts, where he had all the Drolls 
a of the Woods and the Mountains to divert him. 
0 At the End of ſome ſix Months, the old Lion return'd 
le Victorious; and there did he find the young Lion con- 
„ning over all the phantaſtical and ridiculous Crys, Motions 
and Actions of his Play-fellows: as one while he wou'd 
lo be imicating the Jack-pudding Tricks of an Ape, the 
de Slouch of a Bear, the Limp of a Badger, the Grimace of 
„ a Monky, and the like: another while the Bray of an 
4 Ass, the Grunt of a Swine, the Houl of a Wolf, the Mew 
of a Kitlen; and all this for want of ſorting the People 
about him to his Dignity and Buſineſs. So it was, in fine, 
that it broke his Heart to find that he was like to have a 
15 BZuffoon for his Royal Succeſſor. 


f The MOR AI. 


Id This Fancy of the Old Lion and the Young, is the very Hi- 
ſtory of Mankind; from the Beginning of the World to this Day. 
in A Knock in the Cradle, as we ſay; ſpoils all; and it is the 
- Vrk of an Age to repair the Miſcarriage of an Hour. 
l- Children are. effetually form'd among thoſe about them, and 
12 vhate ver they ſee or hear, even before they come to the Exerciſe 
n , Reaſon, and the Knowledge of Good and Evil, is no other 
is Ethan a Lecture to them; for Shewing is Teaching, So that it 
ae ald be wel if Parents would only entertain ſuch "_ 
. | About 
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abort their Children, as they would be willing they ſhould imi.  ' 
tate. And the firft thing to be done, is to encourage good Nature My 
in a Child; and to ſuffer nothing in him that looks hard and ling 
cruel ; as, torturing of Birds, tearing of Cats, pricking and q 
tormenting of Flies, & c. which will inſeuſibly create ill Habits, : 
and Diſpoſetions, toward reaſonable Creatures too. Suffer nw pro 
Lying or falſe Dealing in him ; for Fraud in a Child, will grow and 
up to be down-right Knavery in a Man, Train him up to th wit 
Love and Practice of good Morals, by the help of Emblem, Pi. | 
Fare, Fable, Alluſion, profitable Hiſtory, or good Example, in. Igel 
ſtead of old Wives Tales, ſcurrilous paultry Songs, and idle Sto- $ 
ries; for mean Liking, courſe Language, or Behaviour, loſs jun 
Words, and ſcandalous Actions, corrupt the very Natures f Nic 


Children. p 
| 5 a : and 
X$s0P's Letter of Morality to his Son. L 

ſper 
R 


\ Y Son, Worſhip God with Care and Reverence, and 
1 J with a ſincerity of Heart, void of all Hypocriſy or TÞobli 
Oſtentation: Not as if that Divine Name and Power [epe 
were only an Invention to fright Women and Children, | B 
but know that God is Omnipreſent, True and Almighty. ;:5; 
Have a Care even of your moſt private Actions and NChil 
Thoughts; for God ſees thorough you, and your Con- x, 
feience will bear Witneſs againſt you. they 
It is according to Prudence, as well as Nature, to pay Nand 
that Hor our to your Parents, that you expect your Chil- R 
dren ſhou'd pay to you. mc 
Do all the Good you can to all Men, but in the firſtElye | 
place to your neareſt Relations; and do no Hurt how- 
ever, where you can do no Good. | 
Keep a Guard upon your Words, as well as upon your 
Actions, that there be no Impuri y in either. | 
Apply your ſelf to learn more, ſo long as there's any 
thing left that you do not know ; and value good Coun- er < 
fel before Mony. X 
Our Minds muſt be cultivated as well as our Plants; Nge; 
the Improvement of our Reaſon makes us like Angels, Tr 
- whereas the Neglect of it turns us into Beaſts. 
There's no permanent and inviolable Good, but Wiſ. 
dom and Virtue. though the Study of it ſignifies little 
without the Practice. : 
Keep Faith with all Men. Have a care of a Lie, 4 
you would of Sacriledge. Great Bablers haye no regu 


either to Honeſty or Truth, 
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Take delight in, and frequent the Company of good 
Men, for it will give you a Tincture of their Manners 


(08. 8 5 

Take heed of that Vulgar Error, of thifking that there 
is any Good in Evil. Ir is a Miſtake, when Men talk of 
profirable Knavery, or of ſtarving Honeſty ; for Virrue 
and Juſtice carry all that is Good and Profitable along 
with them. 3 158 LDL TO Jes LES 

LY Man mind his own Buſineſs, for Curioſity is 
Reſtlets, a? | 

Speak Ill of no Body ; and you are no more to hear Ca- 
lumnies than to report them. Beſide that, they that pra- 
ice the one, commonly love the other. h 

Propoſe honeſt Things ; follow wholſome Counſels, 
ind leave the Eveht to God. 

Let no Man deſpair in Adverſity, nor preſume in Pio- 
ſperity; for all Things are changeable. 

Riſe early to your Buſineſs, learn good Things, and 
oblige yoga Men ; theſe are three Things you ſhall never 
repent of. | 

+ abbey care of Luxury and Gluttony, but of Drunken- 
neſs eſpecially ; or Wine as well as Age makes a Man a 
Child. 2 

Love and Honour Kings, Princes and Magiſtrates; for 
they are the Bands of Society, puniſhing of the Guilty, 
ind protecting the Innocent. 

Remember, poſitive Perſons can never be guilty of 
much Knowledge; for they never conſider how little we 
we Know, and how liable we are to Error. 8 
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12 having done with Proſe, which is the common 


and general way of Speaking, or a natural and pro- 
ter Connection of Words into perfect Sentences, the Chil- 
ren may now proceed to Verſe, a more particular or ar- 
tificial Way of delivering our Thoughts with harmonious 
Rhime : Which Rhime does conſiſt in a certain Number 
of Feet or Syllables in each Verſe or Line; and a Con- 
rh or Sameneſs of Sound, at the End of ſeveral 
erſes. 3 | 2 
In the Reading of Verſe, there are two Things chiefly 
to be conſider d; the Accent; and the Pauſe. 


The 
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The Accent is an Elevation, or lifting up of the Voice | 
on a certain Syllable of a Word. 5 
The Pauſe is a Reſt or Stop, that is made in pronoun. L 
cing the Verſe, and that divides it, as it were, into two 
Parts; each of which is call'd an Hemiſtich, or half Verſe. 
But this Diviſion is not always equal, that is to ſay, 
one of the half Verſes does not always contain the ſame 


Number of Syllables as the other; and this Inequality : 
proceeds from the Seat of the Accent that. is ſtrongeſt, 
f and prevails moſt in the firſt half Verſe: For the Pauſe A 
N muſt be obſerv'd at the End of the Word, where ſuch © 
| Accents happen. to-be, or at the End of the following I 
j Word. To find which, there are ſeveral Rules that will I \. 
{ be needleſs in this Place, where the Pupils are to be gui- % 
ded by the Ear, ſo ſhall only Illuſtrate it with an Ex- 
ample or two; as, | | 4 
7 Mirrours are taught to flatter— but our Springs In 
} Preſent th impartial Images of Things ; Tf 
Here the Accent being upon the firſt Sy llable of Flatter,  T 
| the Pauſe, as you ſee, is at the End of the Word. Again, \ 
[ Like bright Aurora— whoſe refulgent Ray, 1 
1 Foretels the Fervour— of enſuing Day, &c. A 
id Blank Verſe is where the Meaſure is exactly kept, V 
without the Rhime, as may be ſeen in that moſt cele-M O 
ſi brated Poem, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; a Taſt of which is T 
, in the following Collection. A 
. EDUCATION. 
| Hildren, like tender Oziers, take the Bow, 
And as they firſt are faſhion'd, always grow: D 
For what we learn in Youth, to that alone E H 
In Age we are, by ſecond Nature prone. Dryden, 1 
1 
E RS E. 155 Ie 
Well ſounding. Verſes are the Charms we uſe, | 
Heroick Thoughts, and Virtue to infuſe. | Ar 
Things of deep Senſe we may in Proſe unfold: | 
But they move more in lofty Numbers told. ler In 
| Not Winds to Voyagers at Sea, As 
Nor Showers to Earth more neceſſary be, Tt 
Than Verſe to Virtue, which can do 7 


The Midwife's Office, and the Nurſe's too ; N. 
Je 


. 
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It Feeds it ſtrongly, and it Cloaths it gay; 
And when it dies, with comely Pride, 
Embalms it, and erects a Pyramid 
That never will decay, 
Till Heav'n it ſelf ſhall melt away, 
And nought behind ir ſtay. Cowley. 
For ev'n when Death diſſolve our 3 Frame, 
The Soul returns to Heav'n, from vrhence it came, 
Earth keeps the Body, Verſe preſerves the Fame. Dryden. 
In your, Lines let Energy be found, _ 
Ard learn to riſe in Senſe, and fink in Sound : 
Slide without falling, without ſtraining ſoar ; 
Harſh Words, though pertinent, uncouth appear ; 
None pleaſe the Fancy who offend the Ear. 
In Senſe and Numbers, if you would excel, 
Read Witherly, conſider Dryden well. 
In one what vig'rous Turns of Fancy ſhine, 
In th' other Syrens warble in each Line. 
If Doxfer's ſprightly Muſe but touch the Lyre, | 
The Smiles and Graces melt in ſoft Deſire, 
And little Loves confeſs their am'rous Fire. 
As tuneful Congreve tries his rural Strains, 
Pan quits the Woods, the liſt ning Fawns the Plains, 
And Philomel, in Notes like his, complains. 
When Stepney paints the God-like Acts of Kings, 
Or what Apo4o dictates, Prior ſings; 
The Banks of Rhine a pleas'd Attention ſhow, 
And Silver Sequana forgets to flow. Garth. 


ELOQUENC E. 


Whene'er he ſpeaks, Heav'n! how the liſt'ning Th 

Dwells on the melting Muſick of his Tongue : 

His Arguments are th' Emblem of his Mien ; 

Mild, but not faint and forcing, tho' ſerene : 

And when the Pow'r of Eloquence he'd try, 

Here Lightning ſtrikes you, there ſoft Breezes ſigh. Garth, 
Nectar Divine flow'd from his heav'n' 'y Tongue, 

* on his charming Lips Perſwaſion hung. Blac more. 

But here bright Eloquence does always ſmile, 

In ſuch a choice, yet unaffected Stile, 

As does both Knowledge and Delight impart, 

The Force of Reaſon with the Flow'rs of Art: 

Clear as a beautiful tranſparent Skin, 


N hich never hides the Blood, yer holds it in. 


Like 
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Like a delicious Stream it ever ran, 


As ſmooth as Woman, bur as ſtrong as Man. 


Marg. of Normanby, now Duke of Puckinghan, 


CONTENT, 


Content is Wealth, the Riches of the Mind ; 

And happy he who can that Treaſure find: 

But the baſe Miſer ſtarves amidſt his Store, 

Broods on his Gold, and griping ſtill for more, 

Sits ſadly pining, and believes he's poor. Dryden 
Content alone can all our Wrongs redreſs, 


Content, that other Name for Happineſs. Blackmore, 


Be ſatisfy'd, and pleas'd with what thou art; 
Act chearfully and well th' allotted Part. | 
Enjoy the preſent Hour, be thankful for the "TY 
And neither fear, nor wiſh th'Approaches of the laſt, Co wi. 


COUNTRERT LIFE. 


Hail old Patrician Tree, ſo great and good! 
Hail ye Plebeian Underwood! 
Where the Poetick Birds rejoyce, 
And for their quiet Neſts, and plenteous Food, 
Pay with their grateful Voice. 
Hail the poor Muſes richeſt Mannour-Seat ! 
Ye Country-Houſes and Retreat ! 
Which all the happy Gods fo love, 
That for you oft they quit 
Their bright and great Mecropolis above. 
Here Nature does a Houſe for me erect; 
Nature the wiſeſt Archite& ! 
Who thoſe fond Artiſts does deſpiſe, 
That can the fair and living Trees neglect, 
Yer the dead Timber prize. 
Here let me careleſs, and unthoughtful lying, | 
Hear the ſoft Winds above me flying, 
Witch all the wanton Boughs diſpute, | 
And the more tuneful Birds ro both replying ; ; 
Nor be my ſelf too mute. 
A ſilver Stream {till rouls his Waters near, 
Gilt with the Sun-beams here and there, 
On whoſe enamel'd Bank I'll walk, 


And ſee how prettily they ſmile, and hear 


How prettily they talk, 


= = & wy 


> - "> = 
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Methinks I ſee great Dlocleſian walk, 

In the Salonran Garden's noble Shade, 

m. Which by his own Imperial Hands were made. 
Methinks I ſee him ſmile while he does talk 
With the Ambaſſadors, who come in vain 

| - T invite him to a Throne again, 

If I, my Friends, ſays he, wou'd to you ſhow | 

All the Delights that in this Garden grow, [ſtay ; 


"Tis likelier much that you ſhou'd with me 
Than 'tis that you ſhou'd carry me away: 
And truſt me not, my Friends, if every Day 

I walk not here with more Delight, 


NY Than ever after the moſt happy Fight, 
In Triumph to the Capitol J rode, 5 
To thank the Gods, and to be thought my ſelf almoſt a God. 
* ö Cowley. 
* GREAT NE SS. 


We look on Men, and wonder at ſuch odds, 
Twixt Things that were the ſame by Birth: 
We look on Kings as Giants of the Earth. 
Theſe Giants are but Pigmies to the Gods. 
Go level Hills, and fill up Seas, 
Spare nought that may your Fancy pleaſe; 
But cruſt me when you've done all this, ap 
Much will be miſſing ſtill, and much will be amiſs. Cowley. 


PHIL OSOPHE R. 


Tis pleaſant ſafely to behold from Shore 

The rowling Ship, and hear the Tempeſt roar : 
Not that 'anorher's Pain is our Deltghr, 

But Pains unfelt produce the pleaſing Sight. 
Tis pleaſant alſo to behold from far 

The moving Legions mingled in the War : 

But much more ſweet thy lab'ring Steps to guide | 
To Virtues Heights, with Wiſdom well ſupply'd, 

And all the Magazines of Learning fortify'd. 

From thegee to look below on Human Kind, 

Bewilder'd in the Maze of Life, and blind : 

Oh wretched Man! In what a Miſt of Life, 

Inclos'd with Dangers, and with noiſy Strife, 

He ſpends his little Span, and over-feeds 

His cramm'd Deſires with more than Nature needs? 

For Nature wiſely ſtints our Appetite, 

And craves no more than undiſturb'd Delight; 


Ne Which 


\ 


Who can through groſs Effects their Cauſes ſee : 


But does his walk of Virtue calmly go 


In pleaſure ſome their glutton Sonls wou'd ſteep, Are 


— 
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Which Minds unmixt with Cares and Fears obtainz Rh 
A Soul Serene, a Body void of Pain. he 
But juſt as Children ar ſurpriz'd with Dread. Wh 
And tremble in the Dark; ſo riper Years, ik 
Ev'n in broad Day- light are poile;t with Fears: 
And ſhake at Shadows fanciful and vain, 


As thoſe which in the Breaſts of Children reign. Zycre:/s 


Happy the Man! alone thrice happy he, | | 


Whoſe Courage from the Deeps of Knowledge ſprings, 
Nor vainly fears inevitable Things: 


Thro' all the Alarms of Death and Hell below. Cow!:y.iy 
Philoſophers, | 

That blindly grope ont for a future State, 

And raſhly judge of Providence and Fare : 

But leaſt of alt can their Endeavours find, 

What moſt concerns the Good of Human Kind ; 

For Happinefs was never to be found, 

But vaniſh'd from them like enchanted Ground. 

One thought Content the Good to be enjoy d 


This, ev'ry little Accident deſtroy'd : | [ 
The wiſer Madman did for Virtue toil, Th 
A thorny, or at beſt a barren Soil: Th: 


But found their Line too ſhort, the Well too deep, 
And leaky Veſſels, which no bliſs cou'd keep. 
Thus anxious Thoughts in endleſs Circles roul, - MV. 
Without a Centre where to fix the Soul. 

In this wild Maze their vain Endeavours end; 
How can the leſs, the greater comprehend ? 
Or finite Reaſon reach Infinity? | ww 
For what cou'd fathom God, were more than he. Dryer. Yr, 
The Goſpel's pure Light, can only bleſs 


Poor Human Nature with true Happineſs ; 


And all our reſtleſs Cares, our Ills redreſs. 

O'ercome all Labours, ev'ry anxious Strife, 

And give, what's more than all, Erernal Life: 
He was a ſhrewd Philoſopher, 

And had read ev'ry Text and Gloſs all over. 

Whatever Sceptick could enquire for, 

For ev'ry Why he had a Wherefore. 

He could reduce all Things to Acts, 

And knew their Nature by Abſtratts : 


Where! 


Len. 


ere 
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Vhere Entity and Quiddity, | | 
he Ghoſts of defun& Bodies fly. 
Where Truth in Perſon does appear; 
Like Words congeal'd in Northern Air. 
He knew what's what, and that's as high 
as Metaphyſick Wit can fly. Hu libras. 


GOLDEN ME A N. 


Superfluous Pomps and Wealth J not deſire, 

ut what .Content and Decency require. . Harv'y, 
Oh! that I had been born ſome happy Swain, 

And never known a Life, ſo great, ſo vain ! 


here I Extreams might not be forc'd to chuſe, 


And bleſt with ſome mean Wife, no Crown cou'd loſe ; 
Where the dear Partner of my little State, 4 
Wich all her ſmiling Offspring at the Gate, | 8 
gleſſing my Labours, might my coming wait; | 
Where in our humble Beds all ſafe might lye, 

And not in wretched Courts for Glory die. Lee. 


L AV. 


Laws bear the Name, but Mony has the Pow'r, 
The Cauſe is bad, when e'er the Client's poor; 
Thoſe ſtrict liv'd Men, that ſeem above our World, | 
Are oft too modeſt to reſiſt our Gold; | 
o, Judgment like, our other Wares are ſold. 
And the grave Knight, that nods upon the Laws, 
Wak'd by a Fee, hems, and approves the Cauſe. 


A Caveat. 


Avoid th' Expence of long litigious Laws, 
Where Suits are traver'd, and fo little won, 
That he who Conquers, is but laſt ur done. Dry d. n. 
For Lawyers, leſt Bear Defendant, 
And Plantiff Dog ſhou'd make an end on't, 
Do ſtarve and fail with Writs of Error, 
Reverſe of judgment, and Demurrer ; 
To let 'em breath a while, and then 
Cry whoop, and ſet them on agen; 
Until with ſubtle Cobweb Cheats, 
They're catch'd in knotted Law like Nets; 
In which, when once they are imbrang!'d, 
The more they ſtir, the more they're tangl'd: 


And 
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And while their Purſes can diſpute, 


There's no End of th Immortal Suit. Hude, 


The Fur E L E M E NT S. 

For this eternal World is ſaid of old, 
But four prolifick Principles to hold; 
Four different Bodies: Two to Heaven aſcend, 
And other two down to the Centre tend: 
Fire firſt, with Wings expanded, mount on high, 
Pure, void ok Weight, and dwells in upper Sky: 
Then Air, becauſe unclog'd in empty Space, 
Flies after F/re, and claims the ſecond Place : 
But weighty Water, as her Nature guides, 


Lies on the the Lap of Earth, and Mother Earth ſubſides, 


All Things are mix'd of theſe which all contain, 

And into theſe are all diſſovl'd again. 

Earth rarifies to Dew, expanded more, 

The ſubtile Dew in Air begins to ſoar; 

| Spreads as ſhe flies, and weary of her Name, 
Extenuates ſtill, and changes into Flame. 

Thus having by degrees Perfe&ion won, | 
Reſtleſs, they ſoon untwiſt the Web they ſpun ; 

And Fire begins to loſe her radiant Hue, 25 
Mix'd with groſs Air, and Air deſcends to Dew, 

And Dew condenſing, does her Form forego, | 
And ſinks a heavy Lump of Earib below. Dryden's Ovid, 


on TOMORROW. 


The hoary Fool, who many Days 
Has ſtruggled with continued Sorrow, 
Renews his Hopes, and blindly lays 
The deſp'rate Betr upon To-Morrow : 
To-Morrow comes, 'tis Noon, 'tis Night, 
This Day like all the former fled, 
Yet on he runs to ſeek Delight | | 
To-Morrow, till To-Night he's Dead. Prior. 
| Learn | 
The Bounds of Good and Evil to diſcern. 
Unhappy he who does this Work adjourn, | 
And 'till To-Morrow would the Search delay ; 
His lazy Morrow will be like To-Day. - 
Yeſterday was once To-Morrow: | 
That Yeſterday is gone, and nothing gain'd, 
And all thy fruitleſs Days will thus be drain'd. E 
| 5 . 901 


3 


ia, 


or. 


Gat 


* 
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For thou haſt more To-Morrows yet to ask, 


And wilt be ever to begin thy Task. | 

Thou like the hindmoſt Chariotjwheels are curſt, 

Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the firſt. . Dryden. 
To-Morrow I will live, the Fool does ſay, 

To Day it ſelf's too late, the Wiſe liv'd Yeſterday, Cowley, 


T1 M.E. 


Time haſts away, 
Nor is ic in our Power to bribe ics ſtay : 
The rolling Years with conſtant Motion run : | 
Lo! while I ſpeak the preſenr Minute's gone, 
And following Hours urge the foregoing on. | 


is not thy Wealth, "tis not thy Power, 


'Tis not thy Piety can thee ſecure ; 


They are all too feeble to withſtand [End. 
Gray Hairs, approaching Age, and thy avoidleſs 
TN Oldham, 

WANT. 


Want is a bitter, but a wholeſom Good, 

VVere bur its Virtues berrer underſtood ; 

For many Things, impoſſible ro Thought, 

Have been by need to full Perfection brought. 

The. Daring of the Soul proceeds from thence, 

Sharpneſs of V Vir, and active Diligence. 

Prudence at once, and Fortitude it gives, 

And, if in Patience taken, mends our Lives: 

For'ev'n that Indigence that brings me low, 

Makes me my ſelf, and him above to know. 

A Good which none would challenge, few would ch iſe, 

A fair Profeſſion which Mankind refuſe. 

If we from V Vealth to Poverty deſcend, 

VVaart gives to know the Flatterer from the Friend. 
But tts the Scorn of evi y wealthy Fool, 

And VVit in Rags is rurn'd to Ridicule. Dryden, 


: | WISHES. | 
Look round the habitable VVorld, how few 
Know their own Good, or knowing it, purſue ! 
How void of Reaſon are our Hopes and Fears ! 
VVhat in the Conduct of our Life appears. 


So weil deſign'd, ſo luckily begun, 


But when we have our V Viſh, we with undone, 
Fm a ; VVhole 


* 


— — — 
— — — — —  — ——__ ——— 
Ts Ps 
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| VVhole Houſes of their whole Deſires poſſeſs d, 
Are often Ruin'd at their own Requeſt. | 
So blind we are, our VViſhes are ſo vain, 
That what we moſt deſire, proves moſt our pain. Dyydes. 


M A N. | Ws 


Mankind one Day ſerene and free appear, Liv 
The next they're cloudy, ſullen, and ſevere. Hi. 
New Paſſions, new Opinions ſtill excite, In 
And what they like at Noon, deſpiſe at Night. 
They gain with Labour what they quit with Eaſe, | Dor 
And Health, for want of Change, grows a Diſeaſe. * 


Religion's bright Authority they dare, 

And yet are Slaves to ſuperſtitious Fear. 
They counſel others, bur themſelves deceive, 
And tho' they're couzen'd ſtill, they ſtill believe. Garth, 


at 
+ + 
Unequally th' impartial Hand of Heav'n ? 
Has all, but this one only Bleſſing giv'n : | Wit 
In VVit alone 't has been munificent, ) Ihi 
Of which ſo juſt a Share to each is ſent, | 
That the moſt Avaritious are content: 
For none e'er thought the due Diviſions ſuch, kor 
His own too little, or his Friends too much. 
FAM E. = 1 
VVhile Fame is young, too weak to fly away, Of! 
Envy purſues her, Ike tom Bird of Prey: On 1 
But once on VVing, then all the Dangers ceaſe ; Whi 


Envy her ſelf is glad to be at Peace; 

Gives over, wearied with fo higha Flight, 

Above her Reach, and ſcarce within her Sight. 

But ſuch the Frailty is of Human Kind, 

Men toil for Fame, which no Man lives to find. 

Long rip'ning under Ground this China Jy es, 

Fame bears no Fruit 'till the vain Planter dies. D. of Buck 

And with what rare Inventions do we ftrive, 

Our ſelves then to ſurvive ? 

VViſe, ſubtle Arts; and ſuch as weil befr 
That Nothing Man's no VVir. 

Some with coſtly Tombs would purchaſe ir. 

And by the Proots of Death pretend to liye. 


ed y * * 
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Here lies the Great. Falſe Marble, where? 
Nothing but ſmall and ſordid Duſt lies there. 
dome build enormous Mountain-Pala ces, 
& laſting Life in well hewn Stone they rear: 
So he, who on th' Egyptian Shore 
Was ſlain ſo many hundred Years ago, 
Lives in the dropping Ruins of his Amphitheatre, . «© 
His Father-in-Law a higher Place does claim 
In the Seraphick Entity of Fame: 
Ns e. ſince that Toy his Death, 
Does fill all Mouths, and breaths in ail Men Breath. 
Tis true, the two immortal Syllables remain; 
But, Ol ye learned Men. explain, 
What Etlence, what Exiſtence this, 
What Subſtance, what Subſiſtance, what Hypoſtaſis, 
In fix poor Letters is? 
la thoſe alone does the Great Cæſar live; 
Tis all the conquer'd World could give. 
| We Poets, madder yet than all, 
With a refin'd fantaſtick Vanity, 
Think we not only have. but give Eternity. 


Fain would I ſee that Prodigal, 
Who his To-Morrow would beſtow 
For all Old Homer's Life e er ſince he dy d till now. Cowley. 


S CAN DAL. 


There is a Luſt in Men no Charm can tame, 
Of loudly publithing his Neigbour's Shame: 
0n Eagles Wings immortal Scandals fly, 
While virtuous Actions are but born and die. Harvey. 


R EPUTA4 TION. 


Good Name in Man or Woman 

s the Immediate Jewel of our Souls: 

Who ſteals my Purſe, ſteals Traſh : *ris fomething,nothing, 
Twas mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to chouſands. 

Bur he thir filches from me my good Name, 

Robs me of thar which nor enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Shak:ſpear. 


a 


STORM AND SHIPWRAGK. 
Firſt o'er our Heads deſcends a Burſt of Rain, 
And Night, with ſable Clouds involves the Main : 


E F The 


Ty — 
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The ruffling VVinds the foamy Billows raiſe; 


The ſcatter d Fleer is forc'd to ſeveral ways: 5 
The Face of Heav'n is raviſh'd from our Eyes, . 
And in redoubled Peals the roaring Thunder flies. 

Caſt from our Courſe, we wander in the dark, 

Nor Star to guide, nor Point of Land to mark; I 
Evin Palinurus no Diſtin&ion found | 5 | - 
Between the Night and Day; ſuch Darkneſs reign'd around; Be 
From Stem to Stem one was by V Vaves o'er born, ry 
The trembling Pilot from the Rudder torn, 0 
V Vas Headlong hurl'd; the Ship thrice round was toſt. Ref 
Then bulg'd at once, and in the Deep was loſt. W 
And here and there above the VVaves were ſeen A | 
Arms, Pictures, precious Goods, and floating Men : i 
The ſtoureſt Veſſel to the Storm gave way, | 5 
And ſuck d thro? looſen'd Planks the ruſhing Sea. Dryd. ig * 

5 AR: ab 
To the rude ſhock of VVar both Armies came, . 
Their Leaders equal, and their Strength the ſame, * 
With Spears afar, with Swords at hand they ſtrike; N 
And Zeal of Slaughter fires their Souls alike; _ 
Like them, their dauntleſs Men maintain the Field, Fo. 
And Hearts are pierc'd, unknowing how to yield: 8 
They Blow for Blow return, and Wound for Wound? 
And heaps of Bodies raiſe the level Ground. — 
They ſtrike, they puſh, they throng the ſcanty ſpace, ) 
Reſolv'd on Death, impatient of Diſgrace, = BY 
And where one falls, another fills his Place. ) Ec 


The Horſe advancing, next ſoon couch their Spears, Wi 


And leſs and leſs the middle ſpace appears. G11 
Thick Smoak obſcures the Field, and ſcarce are ſeen Ski 
The Neighing Couriers, and the Shouting Men. An 
In diſtance of their Darts they ſtop their Courſe, Sha 
Then Man to Man they ruſh, and Horſe to Horſe : dky 
The Face of Heav'n their flying Jav'lings hide, An 
And Des ths unſeen are dealt on ev'ry ſide. Th 
Now dying Groans are heard, the Fields are ſtrew'd 
With fallen Bodies, and are drunk with Blood, An 
Arms, Horſes. Men, on Heaps together lie; | Th 
| Confus'd the Fight, and more confus'd the Cry. uw 
The Sands with ſtreaming Blo-d are ſanguine dy'd, Tn 
* And Death with Honour ſought on ey'ry ſide. 3 2 


Ar 
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Great Jove from Heav'n ſurveys the fatal Strife, i 
And mouras the Miſeries of Human Life. Dryden's Virg, 


DEATH: 
Ah! why? | 
Should Man when Nature calls, not chufe to dye? 
Why are we ſtill fo fond of Mortal Life, 
Beſer wich Dangers, and maintain'd with Strife? 
A Life which all our Care can never ſave ? 
One Fate attend us; and one common Grave. 
Beſides, we tread but a perpetual Round, 
We ne're ſtrike out, bur bear the former Ground, 
And the ſame maukiſh Joys in the ſame Track are found. 
For ſtill we think an abſenc B eſſing beſt, 
Which cloys, and is no Bleſſing when poſſeſt, 
A new-arifing Wiſh expe!s it from the Breaſt. 
The Feav'riſh Thirſt of Life increaſes ſtiil ; 
We cal for more and more, and never have our Fill: 


— 


— 


Let know not what to Morrow we ſhall try; 


What Dregs of Life in the laſt Draught may lye, 

Nor by the longeſt Life we can attain, _ 

One Moment from the length of Death we gain; | 
For all behind belongs to his eternal Reign. Didem.) 


ANG E CU. 


Six Wings he wore to ſhade 

His Lineaments divine; the Pair that clad 

Fach Shoulder broad, came mantling o'er his Breaſt. 
With regal Orna nent; the middle Pair 

Girt like a Starry Zone his Waſte, and round 

Skirred his Loyns and Thighs with downy Gold, 
And Colours dipt in Heav'n ; the hird his Feet 
Shadow'd from either Heel with ferrher'd Mail 

Sky- Tinturd Grain. Like Mala's Son he ſtool, 

And ſhook his Plumes, that heavealy Fragrance All'd 


+ 


The Circuit wide. Milte 2. 


Thus dreſy'd, he poſts away, 
And carries with him his 9wn glorious Day, 
Thro' the thick Woods; rhe gloomy Shades a while 


Pur on freth Looks, a d wonder why they finile. — 


Tne trrembling Serpents cloſe and ſilent lie, 
The Birds obſcene far from his Paſſage fly, 
A :dde: Spring waits on hin as he does, 


Sudden as that which by Crear'on role. Cow. y. 


F 2 R £ 
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RESURRECTION _ 


Th' Arch-Angel's Trumpet ſhakes the trembli ly, 
The ſtartled Dead awaken at the Sound ”_ lingGround I ”””, 


The Grave reſigns her ancient Spoils and all the 
Death's Adamanrine Poiſons burſt and fall: | 1 
The Souls, that did their forc'd Departure mourn, J re 
To the ſame Bodies with ſwift Flight return. Blackmore, | vi! 
Then ſhall the ſcatter'd Atoms crowding come a» 
Back to their ancient home; 25 ma 
Some from Birds, from Fiſhes ſome, wh 
Some from Earth, and ſome from Seas, 12, 
Some from Beaſts, and ſome from Trees, in 
Some Deſcend from Clouds on high, ſhe 
Some from Metals upward fly, = d 
And where th' attending Soul naked and ſhivering ſtands C“ 
Meet, ſalute, and joyn their Hands; Ver 
As diſpers'd Soldiers at the Trumpers Call ſuc 
Haſt to their Colours all, Hal 
Unhappy moſt, like tortur'd Men the 
Their Joynts new ſet, to be new rack'd again. unc 
To Mountains they for ſhelter pray, ona 
The Mountains ſhake and run ahout, no leſs confus'd one 
(than they. Copley. * 
7 
S8 egen geg def 
put 


A Catalogue of the Engliſh Monoſy lables, 
in a new and uſeful Order. 


HE Enliſb Monoſyllables, are ſo large a Part of the J x. 
| Language ; that in common Talk (without menti- 
oning their Derivatives and Compounds) they fill up Þ bl. 

three Parts of Diſcourſe : fo that they are juſtly ſaid, to be b,. 
in a Manner, the Spring or Root of the Engliſb Tongue. c. 
In the following Collection the Words are orderly pla- ch. 
ced, with their Terminations over them, after this man. cl. 
ner; Firſt, thoſe that have no Orthographical Rhime, as cr. 
Sign, NVorld, &c. then thoſe who have two only, as, Limb, | 
Climb, & c ſo on to thoſe of three, four, five, &c. d. 
By Orthographical Rhime, is to be underſtood the Termi- dr. 
nacion or Ending of the V Vord, with ſuch particular Let- dw. 
ters; as, Lurch, whoſe ending is, u, r, c, h, ſo that Birch, 
whoſe ending is, 7, r, e, h, tho' it has the ſame ging le or 
5 ö ſound, 
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Gund, (and will do well in Poetry, where the Sound on- 
ly, and the Orthography is regarded) yet here it does not 
z iſwer the End intended; as thoſe that think it worth 
their while to peruſe will ſoon find. 

There is alſo added an Index of the Terminations of alt 
he Words, as they are placed in their ſeveral Claſſes; 


with Eigures over them, that ſhew how many Words end 
with thoſe Le-rers; as for Example, I would know how 
many Words Rhime to Bough, that is, end in ng, for 
which, looking in the Index, I ſee the Number over it is 


12, which will be eaſily found among the Monoſyllables, 
in the 12th Diviſion (as before directed) under og, that 
ſhews what Words they are. | 

Note, That the proper Names of Mem, Women, Countries, 


Cities, Rivers, &c. are omitted; alſo the Preter Tenſes of 


Verbs, as fixt, which is properly fixed, nurſt, nurſed; and ali 
ſuch where ed is the proper Termination ; but taught, rung, 


fain, aud the like, are inſerted. If any are uuſatisfy'd in 


the Authority of the Orthography and Meaning of fone 
uncommon Words; I refer them to the moit modern Dicti- 
onaries from whence they were collected. And that every 
one, with a little Practice, may find out how many Words 
there are to any Termination, I have annex'd the following 
Alphabet, the running thro' which will inform them; and 

thoſe that know not how to ſound the joyn'd Conſonants, 
let them look in the firſt Part of the Book, where they are 
put before known Words, through all the Vowels. 


The ALPHABET. 


A. 1 k. Pl. ſp. th. 
b. f. kn. phr. 155 tr. 
bl. fl. J. qu. ſt. tw. 
br. fc. m. T. ſw, thr. 
E. g. n. rh, ſch. thw. 
ch. gh. on ſ. ſcr. u. 
cl. pl. P. fe. ſhr. w. 
er. gn. ph. th. ſph. wh. 
chr. a 3 Sk, ſpl. wr. 
d. h. 1 fl. ſpr. xX. 
dr. i. pl. ſm, ſtr. y. 
dw. j. pt. in. 1. A 


3 The 
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T1. © earce err irp thorp unce ar; 
ſearce e. cairp orff dunce ene 
babe cart yes isfe worſt und ad; 
ach heart eje hirſe oubt fund 23 
ach ebe theſe 7th doubt u part 
ac ht glebe enn ſixth ouce buoy 3 
yacht eb desk xxe ſouce 3 * 
ague debt ee whizze a - curb fare 
plague ede mete bara noun wth "0 
aice glede cud board 0417 truth arſh 
Plaice ee, feud oce young r Sf 
aight beef ew? groce ource flux 18 
fraight m | newe 0:0 | : ſource uy are 
aign flegm Tece void urge buy r 
daign eize piece Of ſcourge vrxe ſtar 
amn ſeize ich coif ourn fur ze n 
damn elch ſhricx eint mourn nn cha 
anſe belch 7eft point ourſe hymn ſpa, 
hanſe elfth prieſt /, Courſe ye 2 
#lp twelfth ien wolf ourt thyme hal 
ica!p eſe lieu ove court Jrrhb wal 
alſe elſe iew ſolve *ourth myrrh aud 
3 ö C5 view 0741p fourth = "Who ſra1 
armth welſh #fth pomp ow. afe lau 
warmth eme fifth omnpt growth Chafe 41g 
awb ſcheme 72% prompt oe ſafe fau 
dawb emp ſign onk coxe aif lau 
awd hemp ln monk oyat naif aul 
bawd empt kiln ongue Joynt waif fau 
awk rempt 271 tongue uge - aith VAL 
hawk ene limn ooch huge „faith eng 
awx⸗ ſcene impſe brooch g * ſaith lea! 
gawze enth glimpſe 99g? fugus ala tea 
eace tenth inſe googe ue bald ear. 
peace epth rinſe 00. juice ſcald bez 
eadth depth ich rooſt lch alf he: 
breadth er birch orce hulch calf ear 
eag i her irze force ul half Pea 
feag dige l mui alve ſea 
ealm herd Im world © ulf calve CAR 
realm err firm Op gulf ſalve _ fea 

ano 


— 


amb 
lamb 
jamb 
apſe 
hapſe 
lapſe 
arb 
barb 
garb 
arce 
farce 
ſcarce 
ar jb 
harſh 


marſh. 


arve 
carve 
ſtarve 
n 
chaſm 
ſpaſm 
a; 2 
haſte 
waſte 
aud 
fraud 
laud 


a 47 5 


faugh ' 


laugh 
ault 
fault 
vault 
eague 
league 
teague 
ear d 
beard 
heard 
earch 
pearch 
ſearch 
e128 
feaze 
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reaze 


cheeſe 
geeſe - 
eewe 
reeve 
ſleeve 
ect 
feeth 
teeth 


een 


feign 
reign 
En 
rein 
vein 
er 
heir 
their 
eld 
geld 
weld 
elk 
elk 
whe'k 
6 28 5 
length 
ſtre ngth 
673 
herb 
verb 
erge 
Verge 
ſerve 
EY/72 
{ſperm 
term 
ere 
pert 
vert 


ewa 


ae 
e wöd 
ext 
next 
rexc 


ige 


liege 


ſiege 
end 
fiend 
friend 
imb 
limb 


climb 
zlth 


filth 
tilth 
vun 
binn 
inn 
inth 
ninth 
plinth 
irk 
firk 
kirk 
1 
firſt 
thirſt 


- oaf 


Joif 
oaf 
op 
colp 
holp 
oarſe 
coarle 
hoarſe 
orb 
orb 
ſorb 
oage 
dodge 
lodge 


03e 


oice 
choice 
Voice 
o. 
coit 
doit 
01 E 
folk 
yolk 
oln 
ſtoln 
ſwoln 
orge 
forge 


gorge 


0 
thou 
you 
02rd 
bourd 
gourd 
0 4 
crowd 
ſthrowd 
082 
doze 
gloze 
ube 
cube 
tube 


guild 


ulſe 


mulſe 


pulſe 


unge 


Plunge 


ipunge 
urch * 


church 


lurch 


ws 
thus 
us 
„le 
chyle 
ſtyle 
yre 
lyre 
pyre 
3. 
adge 
badge 
fadge 
madge 
alm 
aim 
claim 


maim 


barge 


marl 
'arle 
as 


as 
has 


cauſe 


hearth 


121 
wharf 
arge 


charge 
large 
art 

carl 


ſnarl 


arſe 


parſe £% 


was 


auſe 


clau - a 

aule 
107 
deaf 
leaf 
ſheaf 
ealth 
health 
ſtealth 
wealth 
earl 
earl 
=—_ 

ear 
—_ 
dearth 
earth 


fierce 


Pierce 
clerce 
ileh 

filch 


milch 


pilch 
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ir 
fir 
ſir 
ſtir 
ird 


bird 


gird 
third 
irl 
girl 
ewirl 


whirl 


irth 
bi - 
git 
mirth 


27 
his 
E 
* 
iſe 
miſe 
riſe 


wiſe 


iſm 


chriſm 


priſm 


ſchiſm 


iſp 
criſp 
liſp 
wiſp 
i 


fi x 


mix 


ſix 

i229 
frize 
prize 
ſize. 


_ oal 


foal 
coal 


goal | 


bat h 
cloath 


loath 
oath 
once 
nonce 
once 


ſconce 


ont 
front 
font 
wont 
o0ſe 
gooſe 
looſe 
nooſe 


or 


dor 


for 


Or 
orch- 


porch 


ſcorch 


torch 
orm 
form 
ſtorm 
worm 
erth 
forth 
north 
worth 
orſe . 


horſe 


morſe 


worſe 
9 nt 
count 
fount 
mount 
owe 
glowt 
lowr 
poi 


wile 

buile 
guilt 
quilt 


uſe 


bruiſe. 


cruiſe 
guiſe 


uit 


- bruit 


fruit 
ſuir 
#le 
mnle 
pule 
rule 
ulk 
bulk 
hulk 
ſculk 
ulp 
gulp 
pulp 


ſculp 


ura 
curd 
ſurd 
ux RT T 
buzze 
fuzze 
huzzs 
4. 
act 
a ct 
fa ct 
pact 
tract 
alt 
bait 
lait 
Rai t 
wait 
arch 
arch 


march 
parch 


ſtarch 


An 


barn 
darn 
warn 
yarn 
cap 
cheap 


heap 
leap 


reap 


earn 
earn 
fearn- 
learn 
yearn 
eave 
cleave 
heave 
leave 
weave 
ez 
beg. 
egg 
leg 
Peg 

elf 


elf 


pelf 
ſelf 
ſhelf 


£771 


gem 


hm 
ſtem 
them 
ep 
hep 
nep 
1 
ep 
erk 


clerk 
jerk 
perk 
queck 
ich 
mich 
nich 
rich 
which 
ield 


Held 


ſhield 
wield 
yield 

rev? 


grieve 


BY 
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wheeze 


ſhould 


would 


ouſe 


houſe 
louſe 


mouſe 
ſpouſe 


Oe 


blowze 


OWZE 
TYOWZE 
towze 
out 
mouth 


ſouth 


ſlouth 


youth 
0x 
box 
fox 
OX 
pox 
uce 
luce 
ſluce 
ſpruce 
rruce 
ude 
crude 
nude 
prude 
nude 
uke 
duke 
Juke 
puke 
ſtuke 


une 
fume 
plume 
rhume 
fpume 
une 
june 


lune 


— 


ſcarp 


lathe 


rathe 
ſcathe 


ſwathe 
aug ht 
caught 
draught 
fraught 
naught 
taught 
eaſt 


beaſt 


breaſt 
eaſt 


feaſt 


leaſt 
eat / 
breath 
death 
heath 
ſheath 
wreath 
ecch 
beech 
breech 
leech 
ſpeech 
ſcreech 
eexe 
breeze 
freeze 
ſneeze 


ſqueeze 


F 5 


3 


ern 
dern 
hern 
ſtern 
kern 
quern 
ibe 


bribe 


gibe 


kibe 
ſcribe 
tribe 
iage 
bridge 
fidge 
fridge 
midge 
ridge 
ief 
brief 
chief 
grief 
lief 
thief 
if if- 
if 
whif 
cliff 


skiff 


ſtiff 
ike 


dike - 


like 


pike 
ſpike 
ſtrike 
imp 

imp 
limp 
pimp 


ſhrimp 
guimp 


zuce 


123 


mince 
prince 


quinee 


ſince 
WINCE- 
iuch 
clincly 
flinch» 
inch 
pinch- 


irt 
dirt 
girt 
ſhirt 
skirt 
fquire- 
iſs 
bliſs- 
hiſs 
kiſs 
miſs 
Piſs 


oach © 


broack 


coach 
loach: 
poach 2 
roach: 
omb © 


bomb 


comb 


rhomb 


tomb 
womb 
ond 


winch- 


1 24 


Proof 


roof 
woof. 
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ſcruſe hath, 
ute lath 
brute math 
flute path 
lute wrath 
mute ax 
ſute ax 
utch flax 
clutch lax 
crutch pax 
dutch wax 
gruteh tax 
hutch ef 
off * I 
dcleft 
chaff deft 
draff left 
gaff theft 
graff weft 
1aff eight | 
ff eight 
aint height 
faint flejght 
paint ſpeight 
plint ſtreight 
quaint Weight 
ſaint ence 
taint fence 
alk hence 
balk pence 
calk ſpence 
chalk thence 
ſtalk whence 
talk ere 
Walk ere 
ance here 
chance ſphere 
dance there 
glance were 
lance where 
prance -&& 
trance hey! 
TAP... hey 
bath 


prey 


they 
wey 
whey. 


; ife 


hte - -; 
knife 
life 
rife 


ſtrife 


wife 
ith 

f ith 
gith 
pith 
ſmith. 
with 


- fich 


ithe 
blithe 


hiche 


lithe 


ſithe or 


ſcythe 
tithe 
writhe 
oad 


broad 


goad 
load 
road 
toad 
woad 
O0AP - 
boar 
gloar 
oar 
roar 
ſoar 
hoar 
ode © 
bode 
code 
mode 


node 


_ 


0in oyn 


coin 


foin 
_ groin 


croyn 
joyn 
loyn 


olt alt 


bolt 
colt 
dolt 
holt 
joult 
moult 
on 

con 
don 


on 
1on 
won 


yon 
0071 
boon 
moon 
noon 
ſoqn 
ſpoon 
ſwoon 
ord 


cord 


ford 
hord 
lord 
ſword 
word 
or k 
cork 
fork - 


ork 
_ pork 


ſtork - 
work 


otch 


botch 


blotch 


crotch 
gotch 
notch 
ſcotch 


 0anece 


bounce 
flounce 
ounce 
pounce 
rounce 


trounce 
uage 
budge 


drudge 
grudge 


judge 


ſnudge 
trudge 


unch 


bunch 


crunch 
hunch 
munch 
lunch 


- punch 
uk 


busk 
dux 
husk 
lusk - 
musk 


rusk 


7. 
aft 
aft 
craft 
graft 
raft 


haſt 


haft 


waft 


W Den rm ag = RR OSnahQagg ee rr er neee 


aid 
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aid ſea ud amp pleaſe tripe 
aid tea bud camp eck wipe 
braid trea cud champ beck 7k 
laid yea mud cramp check bisl 
maid „„ damp deck brisk 
paid long ſcud lamp heck disk 
ſtaid prong ſpud ramp keck fisk 
ſaid ſong ſtud ſtamp neck frisk 
arm ſtrong ure vamp peck wisk 
arm thong cure anch ipeck whisk 
barm throng dure branch elt risk or 
charm wrong Jure blanch belt riſque 
farm oon mure ganch gelt oat 
harm boom ure hanch felt boat 
ſwarm bloom — lanch melt coat 
warm broom ure panch pelt float 
ark doom 8. ſtanch melt goat 
ask groom ab ſcranch ſpelt groat 
bask loom blab aunt welt moat 
cask room crab aunt ile oat 
flask oot dab daunt gilt throat 
lask boot d rab flaunt hilt oe 
mask coot ſcab gaunt jilt croe 
task foot ſquab haunt milt doe 
ap moot ſtab jaunt ſpilt foe 
aſp root ſwab taunt quilt roe 
claſp ſoot air vaunt ftilt ſhoes 
gaſp ſhoot air each tilt floe 
graſp ort chair beach inge roe 
haſp fort fair bleach eringe woe 
raſp port hair breach fringe ood 
waſp fort lair each hinge broof 
- ſhort pair peach ringe food 
be ſnort ſtair preach ſinge ood 
he ſport wair reach ſwinge od 
me wort al in teach ſpringe mood 
ſhe ouch balm eaſe twinge roo! / 
the couc calm ceaſe ipe ſtood 
we crouch halm creaſe gripe wood 
ye mouch palm eaſe pipe 0% 
e ouch pſalm greaſe ripe cool + 
flea pouch qualm Teaſe ſnipe crool 

pea flouch ſhalm meaſe ſwipe pool 
plea touch walm peaſe ſtripe {cho 


1 
{ 
Fe 
1 
3 


baze 
blaze 


Craze 


gaze 
glaze 


— 
AZTe 


maze 
raze 
eage 
edge 
fledge 
hedge 
kedge 
ledge 
piedge 
ſedge 
ſledge 
wedge 
ench 
bench 
drench 
french 
quench 
ſtench 
trench 
trench 


wench 


wrench 
etch. 
etch 
ferch 
kerch 
quetch 
retch 


sketch 


ſtretch 
vetch 
wretch 
ib. 

bib 
crib. 
fb 
gib 


glib 
lib 
nib. 


whole 


thought 
wrought 


ound 
bound 
found 


ground 


hound 
mound 
pound. 
round 
ſound 
wound 
unk 
crunk 


drunk 


funk 
punk 
ſunk 
ſlunk 
ſtunk 
ſhrunk 
trunk 
unt 
bunt 
blut 


i 
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brunt 
grunt 
hunt 
lunt 
runt 
ſprunt 
ur 
bur 
blur 
cur 
fur 
mur 
knur 
pur 
ſlur 
ſpur 
18. 
am 
am 
cram 
dam 
d ram 


| glaſs. 


graſs. 
laſs 
als 
_ | 
paſs. 
taſs 
ean 
bean 
clean 
dean 
ean 
glean 
lean 
mean 
uean- 
ean 


1 mn . 8 TI * 
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ep 
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fold- 
old 
old 
old 
fold 
ſcold 
told 
wold 
orn 
born 
corn 


morn 


ſcorn 


our 0W?7+ 


four 
flour 
hour 


our 

pour 
tour: 
your 
lowe 
ſowr 


ſcowr 
11. 


ade 
blade 
cade 


fade 


glade 
jade 


lade 
made 


ſhade 


ſpade 


trade 
wade 
and 
and 
band 


brand 
grand 
hand 


land 
rand 
ſand 
ſtand 


ſtrand 


wand 
ant 
Ant 
cant 
chant 


grant 


lant 
pant 
plant 
rants 
ſcant - 
ſtant 
Want 


ar 
bar 
car 
far 
gnar 
Jar- 
mar- 
ſcar 
ſpar 


ſtar 


tar 
war 
awn . 
awa 


brawn- 


dawn- 
drawn 
fawn. 


flawn 
lawn 


pawn 
prawn 
ſpawn 
yawn 
eek 
cheek: 
creek 
gleek 


oreek 


leek 
meek 
reek 
ſeek 
fleek 
ſcreek 
week 
"yl 
bleſs 
ceſs 
cheſs 
dreſs- 
feſs 
gueſs 
leſs 


meſs 
reſs 
reſs 
treſs 
ime 
chime 
clime 
crime- 


grime - 


lime- 
mime- 


prime 


rime 


rhime 


ſlime 
time 
int 
dint 
flint 
hint 
lint 
mint 


| pint 


print 
uint 
plint 
Caine 
ſtint 
itch- 
bitch 
ditch 
fitch 


flitch 
hitch 


itch 
pitch 
ſtitch 
ſwitch 


twitch- 
witch 


od 
cod 
clod 


| God: 


F2 7 


hod 
nod 
plod 
rod 
ſod 
ſnod 
tod 
trod 


ome 0am: 


come 
dome 
gome 
fome 
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THE 


Cuunch CATECHISM. 
else RE RO AT is your Name ? 


Anſwer. N. or M. 
25 14/7 2 Q. Who gave you this Name? 
A. My God-fathers and God- 
£0 818 3 in my 3 l 
was made a Member of Chri 
the Child of God, and an Inheri- 
tor of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Q. What did your God Jat here and God-mothers then for 
ou 
A. They did oroimife and vow three Things in my 
Name. Firſt, Thar I ſhould renounce the Devil and all 
his Works, the Pomps and Vanity of rhis wicked World, 
and all the ſinfil Luſts of the Fleth. Secondly, That I 
ſhould believe all the Articles of the hriſtian Faith. 


And, Thirdly, That I ſhould keep God's Holy Will and - 


Commandments, and walk i in the ſame all the Days of 
my Life. 

Q. Do# thou nt think that 8 art bound to believe, and 
to de as they hav? promiſed for you ? 

A. Yes, ve ily; and by God's Help fo T will. And I 
heartily thak our heavenly Father, that he hath called 
me to this State of Salvarion, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Saviour. And I pray unto god to give me his Grace, 
that I may continue the ſame unto my Life's End. 


Q. Rehear ſe the Articles of thy Belief. 


A. Believe in God the Father Almighry, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth : And i Je ſus Chriſt his oaly 

Son our Lo'd, who was conceived by rhe Holy Shoſt, 
rn of the Virz in Mary, {uffered under Potis Pilate, was 
crucified 


XIE” 
8889 


15 
ry 
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crucified, dead and buried ; he deſcended into Hell ; the 
third Day he roſe again from the Dead: He aſcended in. 
to Heaven, and ſitteth at the Right Hand of God the 
Farher Almighty ; from thence he ſhall come to judge 
the Quick and the Dead. I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, 
the holy Catholick Church, che Communion of Saints, the 
Forgiveſs of Sins, the Reſurrection of the Body, and the 
Life everlaſting. Amen. h 


Q. What do you chiefly learn by theſe Articles of | thy Belief ? 
A. Firſt, I learn to believe in God the Father, who 
| hath Made me and all the World. Secondly, In God the 


Son, who hath Redeemed me and all Mankind. Thirdly, 


In God the Holy Ghoſt, who Sanctifieth me and ail the 

elect People of God. 
Q. Nu ſaid that your God fathers and God-mothers did pro- 

miſe for you, that you ſhould keep God's Command ments: Telt 

me how many there be! | 

A. Ten. 


Q. Which be they? 3 | — RO 
A4. HE fame which God ſpake in the XX Chapter of 
Exodus, ſaying, I am the Lord thy God, who 


brought thee out of the Land of Egypt, out of the Houſe 


of Bondage. EO 

I. Thou ſhalt have no other Gods bue me. N 

II. Thou ſhalt not make to thy ſelf any graven Image, 
nor the Likeneſs of any thing that is in Heaven above, 
or in the Earth beneath, or in the Water under the Earth; 
thou ſhalt not bow down to them, nor worſhip them; 
for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, and viſit the 
Sins of the Fathers upon the Children, unto the third 
and fourth Generation of them that hate me, and ſhew 
Mercy unto Thouſands in them that love me and keep 
my Commandments. | 

III. Thou ſhale not take the Name of the Lord thy 
God in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltleſs 
that taketh his Name in vain. WE 

IV. Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath-day; 
ſix Days ſhalt thou labour, and do all that thou haſt to 


do; bur the ſeventh Day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 


God. In it thou ſhalt do no manner of Work, thou and 


thy Son, and thy Daughter, rhy Man-Servant and thy 


Maid-Servant, thy Cattle and Stranger that is * thy 
25 ates: 


W 


eee 


2 * 


„ 


y 
Y 
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Gates: For in ſix Days the Lord made Heaven and Earth, 
the Sea, and all that in them is, and reſted the ſeventh 
Day; wherefore the Lord bleſſed the ſeventh Day, and 
hallowed it. 1 | 

V. Honour thy Father and thy Mother, that thy Days 
may be long in the Land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. „ 

VI. Thou ſhalt do no Murther. 

VII. Thou ſhalt not commit Adultery. 

VIII. Thou ſhalt not Steal. | 

IX. Thou ſhalt not bear falſe Witneſs againſt thy 


Neighbour. 


X. Thou ſhalt not covet thy Neighbour's Houſe, thou 
ſhalt not cover thy Neighbour's Wife, nor his Servant, 
por his Maid, nor his Ox, nor his Aſs, nor any thing that 
is his. | 

Q. What doſt thou chiefly learn by theſe Commandments ? 

A. IT learn two Things: My Duty«owards God, and 
my Duty towards my Neighbour. 

Q: What is thy Duty towards God? p 

A. My Duty towards God is to believe in him, to fear 
him, to love him with all my Heart, with all my Mind, 
with all my Soul, and with all my Strength; to Worſhip 
him, to give him Thanks, to put my whole Truſt in him, 
to call upon him, to Honour his Holy Name and his 
Word, and to ſerve him truly all the Days of my Life. 

Q. What is thy Duty towards thy Neighbour ? 

A. My Duty towards my Neighbour is to love him as 
my ſelf, and to do to all Men as I would they ſhould do 
to me. To lore, honour, and ſuccour my Father and 
Mother. To honour and obey the King, and all that are 
put in Authority under him. To ſubmit my ſelf to all 
my Governours, Teachers, ſpiritual Paſtors and Maſters. 
To order my ſelf lowly and reverently to all my Betters. 
To hurt no Body by Word or Deed. To be true and 
juſt in all my Dealings. To bear no malice or hatred- in 
my Heart. To keep my Hands from picking and ſteal» 
ing, and my Tongue from evil ſpeaking, lying and ilan- 
dering. To keep my Body in Temperance, Sobernels, 
and Chaſtiry. Not to cover nor deſire other Mens Goods, 
but to learn and labour truly to get my own living, and 
to do my Duty in that ſtate of Life unto which ir ſhall 
pleaſe God to call me. | 


G . Q. At * 
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2 My good Child, know this, that thou art not able to do 
theſe Things of thy ſelf, nor to walk in the Commandments of 
God, and to ſerve him without his ſpecial Grace, which thou 
muft learn at all times to call for by diligent prayer; let me 
hear therefore if thou canſt ſay the Lord's Prayer? | 


A. () UR Father which art in Heaven ; Hallowed be 
| thy Name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy Will be 
done in Earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this Day our 
daily Bread. And forgive us our Treſpaſſes, as we for- 
give them that treſpaſs againſt us. And lead us not into 
Temptation. Bur deliver us from Evil. Amen. ; 


Q. What deſireſt thou of God in this Prayer? 
A. I defire my Lord God our heavenly Father, who is 
the Giver of all Goodneſs, to ſend his Grace unto me and 
to all People, that we may worſhip him, ſerve him, and 
obey him as we ought to do. And I pray unto God, that 
he will ſend us all Things that be needful for our Souls 
and Bodies: And that he will be merciful unto us, and | 
forgive us our Sins; and that it will pleaſe him to ſave 
and defend us from all Dangers ghoſtly and bodily : And 
that he will keep us from all Sin and Wickedneſs, and! 
from our ghoſtly Enemy, and from everlaſting Death. } 
And this I truſt he will do of his Mercy and Goodneſs, 
through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And therefore I ſay, 
Amea ; So be it. . 
Q. How many Sacraments hath Christ ordained in his Church! ] 
A, To only, as generally neceſſary to Salvation: that 
is to ſay, Baptiſm and the Supper of the Lord. 4 
Q. What meaxest thou by this Word Sacrament ? 
A. I mean an outward and viſible Sign of an inward 
and ſpiritual Grace, given unto us, ordained by Chriſt 
himfelf, as a Means whereby we receive the ſame, and a 
a Pledge to aſſure us thereof. 
Q. How many Parts be there in a Sacrament ? 
A. Two: the outward viſible Sign, and the-inward 
ſpiritual Grace. - | 
Q. What is the outward viſiole Sign or Form in Baptiſm ? 
&. Water, wherein the Perſon is baptized, In the 
_ of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
_ | 
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Q. What is the inward and ſpiritual Grace? . 
„ A. A Death unto Sin, and a new Birth unto Rightebuſ- 
f neſs: For being by Nature born in Sin, and the Chil-- 
„ | dren of Wrath, we are hereby made the Children of 
Grace. F 5 
my Q. What is required of Perſons to be baptized ? 
A. Repentance whereby they forſake Sin; and Faith 
de | whereby they ſtedfaſtly believe the Promiſes of God made 
e to them in that Sacrament. | Wo, 


ir | Q. Why then are Inſants baptized, when by reaſon of their 
r= | tender Age they cannot perform them? FS. 7 
0 A. Becauſe they promiſe them both by their Sureties : 


Which Promiſe, when they come to Age, themſelves are 
bound to perform. | 6 
Q. Why was the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ordain d? 
is A. For the continual Remembrance of the Sacrifice of 
id the Death of Chriſt, and cf the Benefits which we re- 
id ceive thereby. | 1 


at Q. What is the outward Part, or Sign of the Lord's Supper? 
us A. Bread and Wine, which the Lord hath commanded 
nd to be received. | 

ve Q. What is the inward Part, or Thing ſignified. 

nd 4. The Body and Blood of Chriſt, which are verily and 


nd indeed taken and receiv'd by the Faithful in the Lord's 

ch. Supper. 

is, <Q. What are the Benefits whereof we ave Partakers thereby? 

y A. The Screngthening and Refreſhing of our Souls by 
the Body and Blood of Chriſt, as our Bodies are by the 

52 Bread and Wine. | 

lat Q. What is required of them who. come to the Lord's 
Supper ? | | | l 

A. To examine themſelves whether they 1epent them 

rd] truly of their former Sins, ſtedfaſtly purpoſing to lead a 

iſt new Life; have a lively Faith in God's Mercy through 

E Chriſt, with a thankful Remembrance of his Death, and 
Le in Charity with all Mea. 
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GRACES. 
Grace before MAT. 


| r Hether we Eat or Drink; ſaith St. Poul, or what 
VV ſoever ye do elſe, let all be done to the Glory and 


Praiſe of God. Amen. 
God ſave his Church, our King and Realm; and # fend 15 
Peace in Obrist our Lord. 


GRACE after Me ar. 


HE God of all Glory and Power, who hath "Pg 
red, Redeemed, and preſently Fed us, be Blęſſed 
and Praiſed both now and evermore. Amen. 
God ſave his Church, our King and Realm ; ; and ſend ux 
Peace in Chr our Lord, © | 
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